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\rt.  I. — 1.  The  Sctr  Testament  of  our  lA)rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Published  in  Hcing  the  first  Translation  from  the  Greek 

int<»  Knj'lish,  by  that  eminent  Scholar  ami  Martyr,  William 
Tyiulale.  Hoprinteil  verbatim :  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and 
Writinj's,  by  George  Offor.  Together  with  the  Proceedings  and 
(’orresjxnidence  of  Henry  VI 11.,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Lord  Cromwell. 
Hvo.  Price  IPa*.  London,  lR‘k). 

2.  The  English  Scriptures,  their  first  Reception  and  Elfects,  in¬ 
cluding  Memorials  of  Tyndale,  Fryth,  Coverdale,  and  Rogers; 
assigning  to  each  his  respective  Place  in  the  production  of  the 
Knglish  Hible.  With  an  Appendix,  respt'cting  the  First  Edition 
of  the  English  New  Testament  by  Tyndale  in  1525,  &c.  Ovo. 
pp.  IIP.  Edinburgh,  IP35. 

^PHK  unjust  and  ungrateful  neglect  with  which  the  memory  of 
^  Tyndale  and  his  illustrious  comj>eers  has  liitherto  been  treated 
hy  his  countrymen,  reflects  little  honour  upon  us  either  as  English¬ 
men  or  as  Protestants.  T'he  debt  which  we  owe  to  those  valiant 
and  holy  men  whose  labours  and  sufferings  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  reformed  Christianity,  it  is  im]H)ssible  to  estimate.  Yet, 
bad  they  been  the  most  obscure  writers,  or  the  most  mischievous 
heretics,  their  writings  could  scarcely  have  been  treated  with 
greater  neglect,  or  their  names  have  received  less  honour  from  the 
members  of  a  Church  which  glories  in  her  Laud,  and  profanely 
l^tows  upon  his  royal  master  the  appellation  of  martyr.  Our 
national  universities  have  each  its  splendid  printing  establishment, 
endowed  with  ample  funds ;  yet,  to  the  present  day,  AVickliflTc's 
translation  of  the  entire  Rible,  the  noblest  monument  of  early 
English  literature,  has  never  been  printed;  and  it  has  been 
resiTved  for  a  spirited  London  publisher  to  undertake  a  reprint  of 
Tyndale's  New  I'estament,  and  of  Coverdale's  Hil)lc,  after  they 
bad  l)een  suffered  to  disap|>ear  and  lie  forgotten  ;  .although,  had 
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tlirv  \os{  thrir  v.ilno  in  oilu'r  rrspoots,  tlioy  wmiM  still  have  Ikh^ 
tloMTvin^  of  |m'*«orvation  as  litrrary  troas\ir<‘s.  intorostinij  as  c\. 
Inhiiinjr  tlio  statr  «>f  thr  f'njjlish  lainjnajxo  vlu  n  settling  into  it»i 
^noMMit  form,  anil  sup|»l\in»:  an  im|>ortant  link  In  t^ivn  tlu'  laUHl^ 
of  \N  ii  klifl’o  ami  tlmso  of  tin'  latost  'Translators.  It  is  a  dis^racr 
to  l>otli  I  ’nix orsitios,  that  <'i'nt\n*ios  shonKl  have  ola^isod,  without 
its  having  Ina'n  «lornu'<l  worth  whilo  hy  thoso  who  have  the  ctrr 
ami  tnanajrrmnU  of  either  press,  to  rescite  these  preeioiis  nionu- 
inot>ts  of  onr  t'arlier  literature  from  oblivion.  With  how  much 
proprii'tv  wouhl  a  reprint  of  the  <'ntire  works  of  the  early  Ueform- 
ers  have  Ua'n  umlertaken  hy  the  i’nrators  of  the  ('lari'mlon 
pnss  I  In  thent  may  still  1h'  fouml  the  ]nirest  well -streams  of 
seriptnral  theology.  Hut,  imh'^H'mletttly  of  the  historical  an<l 
philologieal  interest  attaehing  to  the  hihlieal  labours  of  M'ymlalr 
ami  his  eolh'agues,  tlu'ir  versions  are  still  ileserving  of  In'ingcon* 
sultial  hy  the  stmlent  of  the  I'nglish  Seriptiires  :  Iv'ing,  if  not 
sujH'rior  as  a  whole  to  the  A\itln>rise:l  Versioti,  much  more  happilv 
exeeuteil  in  numerous  passages;  so  that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake 
to  v\ippose  that  they  hav<'  Iven  stipi'rseileil  hy  the  eonnnon  Hihlc> 
I'or  the  most  ]>art,  there  is  a  very  elose  similarity  l>etwccr 
'I'Mulale's  ver'-ion  ami  the  text  as  left  hy  King  James's  Valitorv. 
shew  ing  that  his  lalxmrs  were  the  grouml-work  upon  which  succeed 
ing  translators  built  ;  hut  theinstamvs  are  very  numenmsin  which 
the  idiomatic  piirity  and  ^w'rspicuity  of  'Tyndale's  Knglish  have 
In'en  sacrificial  hy  those  wln>  came  after  him,  in  com]diancc  with 
the  direeti«>ns  i>f  the  ]Halant  king,  «>r  in  servile  conformity  to  the 
Vulgate.  Whenever  a  new  Tuhlic  Version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  hr 
umlertaken,  these  neglected  translatituis  w  ill  sup]dy  an  im]X)runt 
aid  in  rrsfnriny  the  pr»>]X'r  reailings  of  many  passages  ;  while  thc\ 
present,  in  their  general  spirit,  a  mmlel  of  that  degrt'e  of  freedoni 
which  is  reijuivite  in  onler  to  convey  to  the  common  ^xx^ple  ihi 
true  sense  id  the  original. 

(Considering  the  neglect  with  which  the  works  of  I'yndalc  hjivc 
Ix'cn  treated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  life  should  still  nmiaintr 
Ix'  written.  At  least,  m>  biographer  later  than  I'ox,  the  lcll^l^! 
Martvndogist,  has  attempteil  to  draw  up  a  memorial  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  ;  and  Mr.  Otfor  has  shewn  in  his  brief  memnir. 
that  there  are  ample  materials  of  biographical  illustration,  ol 
which  hitherti^  no  historian  of  those  times  has  availeil  himself. 
'To  the  anticpiarian  z.eal  and  bibliogra]diical  researches  of  thh 
gi'ntlcman  we  an'  indebtiHl  for  much  new  .and  curious  information: 
and  we  earnestly  ho]X'  ih.at  he  will  1k'  stimulattxl  to  prostx'Ut^' hi' 
impiiries,  agnvably  to  his  intention  announced  in  the  Advertise 
ment  ;  with  a  view  to  collect  such  further  materials  as  may  lv‘  still 
extant  in  ^'iandcr^  ami  (iermanx  ,for  acoin]>lete  memoir  of 'I’yudah 
and  his  times,  a^  w(*ll  for  ili^  pn*jected  bibliographical  histon*  ot 
our  n'lijiiou'-  liit'r.iture  anterior  to  the  Reformation.  In  fracinc 
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the  <*utlincs  of’  'rvnilalc's  history,  we  shall  avail  uurM'lves  U»th  of 
Mr.  (hl’or's  inciooir,  aiulof  the  information  iiuUistriously  eolleetial 
bv  Mr.  (’hristo]>her  Anderson  in  his  very  instructive  'fraet  on 
the  Knj'li^ih  Seri])tures. 

William  'rviulale  was  !M>rn,  as  nearly  as  can  Ih‘  ascertainetl,  in 
ihi  year  1  l-TT*'  Hunt's  (\)urt,  Nihley,  (Houeestershire.  llis 
jrraiiilfatlu'r  w;is  lluijh,  Haron  cle  Tyiulale,  of  l^an^ley  Castle, 
SorthiimlKTlaiul;  who,  having  esca}H‘cl  from  the  field  of  l»attle, 
wlun  the  Yorkists  were  ovcrc'<»me  hy  the  Lancastrians,  sought 
ntiige  in  (iloueestrrshire,  under  the  assumed  name  tif  llytchins 
or  llutehins,  ami  afterwanls  married  the  heiress  of  Hunt's  C%>urt. 
Tins  |no|H*rly  descemUnl  to  his  son  John,  wlm  hail  three  sons: 
iho  eldest  lu'eanu'  an  eminent  London  merchant;  William,  the 
sceoiuU  was  hreil  to  the  eluireli ;  of  the  third  it  is  only  known, 
that  his  grand-danghter,  Lydia  'ryndale,  married,  in  the' 

ci'lehraied  c]uaker,  »lohn  Uoherts,  of  Siddingtun,  near  (’irencesUT, 
ulm,  with  his  son,  sidlereil  severe  |H‘rseeution  fur  his  emiseieiitious 
.ulherenee  to  the  religions  ])rinci})les  of  the  Friends.  T'he  euu- 
ualid  itaron  liad.  hei'ore  his  death,  declared  his  right  name,  and 
lH<)iu'athed  it  to  iiis  children  ;  hut  thco/<(/,v  of  Hutchins  continueil 
to  attai  h  tt>  his  descendants,  and  the  Kefurmer  is  often  referred  to 
under  this  name. 

At  a  very  early  age,  William  Tyndale  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
Hall,  (Kford  ;  Mirst  called  (irainmar  Hall,  from  the  attention 

*  paid  there  to  classical  learning.'  T'liere  he  continui'il  till  he 
h;ki  grown  u|)  to  a  ])roficicncy  *  in  the  knowU*iige  of  tongues  and 

*  other  liberal  arts,  as  specially  in  the  knowliH.lge  of  the  Scriptures, 

‘  wheretmto,'  adds  Fox,  ‘  his  mind  was  singularly  addicted,  inso- 

*  much  that  he  (while  living  in  Magdalen  Hall)  read  greedily  to 

*  lYrtain  students  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  ('ollege,  some  parcel 

*  of  divinity,  instructing  them  in  the  know  ledge  and  truth  of  tlte 

*  >cripture.s.'  T'he  period  at  which  T'yndale  enterid  upon  his 
cinvr,  was  iin>sl  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  learning.  H’he  fall 
of  Fon>tantinople,  in  1 1-53,  had  scattered  the  learm*d  Cl  reeks  of 
the  h^>iern  em})ire  over  western  Kuro|K*,  and  some  of  them  now 
Ugau  to  find  their  way  to  this  country,  in  the  very  college  in 
»hich  'fyndale  afterwards  received  his  c^lucation,  C'ornelius  Vi- 
tcllius,  a  learned  Italian,  first  taught  the  Cl  reek  and  Uoman 
Classics  ;  and  1/inacre  and  Clri»cyn,  so  highly  extolled  by  Erasmus, 
aU)  Uiught  w  ithin  its  walls.  'The  learned  llauivian,  at  thirty  years 
*^f  age,  repaired  to  Oxford,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Clreck 
under  these  pn if ‘ess<»rs ;  and  writing  tti  a  friend  in  Italy  in,l)e- 
a*mlKT  I he  states  that,  for  deep,  accurate,  true  old  Clreck 
•»nd  Latin  learning,  he  had  no  occjision  to  visit  Italy.  H'yndale 
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wnn  hy  ten  years  the  junior  of*  Krasinus  ;  Init  they  must  have  iicen 
inirsumg  tlieir  studies  at  Oxford  at  the  same  |H'riod,  and  could 
not  hut  iK'come  known  to  eaeli  otlier.  How  far  this  ac(|uaintaticc 
eontrihuted  to  o^ien  Tyndale's  mind  to  the  new  opinions  of  the 
Ueformation,  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  certain,  that  having 
iH'come  familiar  with  the  writings  of  lirasmus  and  Luther,  he 
mad6  no  secret  of  his  sentiments;  and  Mr.  .\nderson,  we  know 
not  u]H>n  what  ground,  sup^>oses  that  he  ‘  soon  found  it  unsafe  to 
‘  remain  any  longer '  at  Oxford.  It  is  more  prohahle,  that,  having 
taken  his  degree,  he  removed  toC’amhridge  t(»  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  its  theological  scln>ols ;  and  there,  w  e  are  told,  he 
lu'came  ‘well  ri|H*iUHl  in  (tod's  word.'  It  was  at  ('.imhridge, 
according  to  the  accounts  Ik  tore  us,  that  he  formed  an- intimate 
friendship,  uninterrupted  till  death,  with  .lohn  I'rith,  a  student 
much  younger  than  himself,  hut  i>f  extraordinary  attainments  and 
fervent  piety.  I'rith,  however,  if  horn  in  loO.S,  instead  of  Ix'ing 
only  three  years  younger  than  'Tyndale,  as  Mr.  Anderson  supposes, 
was  six  and  twenty  years  his  junior.  'I'hat  they  could  not  have 
Ihtii  contemporaries  at  ('and>ridge,  is  certain;  for,  the  year  lie- 
fore  I'rith  was  lH>rn,  'I'yndale  riveived  onlination  at  the  conven¬ 
tual  church  of  St.  Hartholomew  in  Smithfield  ;  and  having  taken 
the  vows,  he  became  a  brother  of  the  monastery  of  (irmiwich 
in  loOfl.  On  the  tille-]>age  of  a  small  folio,  printixl  in  the 
year  1  Mlo,  (Srrntnurs  dr  Jfrroff^)  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul's 
('athedral,  has  luvn  detected  a  memorandum  in  Latin,  which 
attests  this  fact,  and  fixes  the  date:  ‘  ('haritably  ]>ray  for  the 
‘  soul  of  John  'I'yndale,  who  gave  this  lH>ok  to  the  monaster) 

‘  of  (ireenwich  of  the  observance  of  the  minor  brotliers,  on  the 
‘  day  that  brother  William,  his  son,  made  his  profession  in  the 
‘  year  L')(>}{.'  At  this  time  Tyndalc  must  have  Invu  thirty 
years  <»f  age  I'rith  first  U'came  .accpiaintixl  with  'I'yndale  alxml 
or  lo'io,  probably  in  London;  and  through  his  instru¬ 
mentality,  according  to  the  ti*stimonv  of  I'ox,  that  accomplished 
Kcludar  ‘  first  rcceivixl  into  his  heart  the  seed  of  the  gos|H'l  and 
*  pure  gmlliness.'  lie  coidd  not  then  be,  as  Mr.  Offor  intimates, 
‘  a  ilccided  reformer,'  w  ben  'I'yndale  first  U'came  acnuaintcd  with 
him  ;  much  less  could  they  have  iH'Come  acquainted  during  Tyn¬ 
dale's  residence  at  ('ambridge.  'I'he  following  particulars,  re- 
coverixl  by  Mr.  Oflor's  literary  diligence,  are  extremely  curious. 

*  For  stimo  years  previuus  to  his  taking  the  vows,  Tyiulale  had  not 
1‘iily  read  the  holy  onu'les  lo  his  fellow  stuilents,  but  had  ixmimen'rd 
that  work  which  ap|H‘ars  to  have  lieeii,  througlumt  his  life,  an 
ot  the  most  anxious  sidicitude,  by  translating  jHirtions  of  the  New 
'resUiment  into  Knglish.  The  original  autograph  of  these  translations, 
now  in  my  jH»ssi‘ssion,  is  in  quarto,  the  margins  ornamentt^d 
Inirders,  and  every  p»>rtion  accitmpanicd  with  an  appropriate  drawing, 
in  imitatiim  of  M*me  ancient  miss.d.  In  many  ]daces  he  h;is  written 
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bit  initials,  W.  T.,  and  on  two  of  the  ornamental  pillars  he  has  nlaetnl 
the  date:  on  the  capital  of  one  is  inscril>ed,  “  timk  tkiktii,  1^14  ;** 
and  on  another,  simply  the  date,  “  1502.**  The  rn\rioH  in  thu  sflrv- 
turn  of  scriptures  uearly  agrees  n'ith  his  first  printed  edition.  It  is  a 
fctrikinjr  prwf  of  his  early  proticiency,  his  extraordinary  knowled|{e  of 
the  (ircck  lanjjuaj^',  and  liis  extreme  care  and  indefatigable  research, 
that  many  whole  jiaragniphs  agree  exactly  with  the  translation  now 
in  ust‘.  Notwithstanding  his  amiable  temjHT,  he  had  iR'come  even 
then  an  object  of  persi'cution.  He  has  interwoven  this  prayer  in  one 
of  his  drawings,  cherubs  Indding  the  scroll  on  which  it  is  written : 

••  Defend  me,  O  Lord,  from  all  them  that  hait  me.  W.  T.**  * 

How  long  Tyndalc  remained  in  the  monastery  at  (iretmwieh, 
docs  not  appear.  \Vc  next  find  him  residing,  as  domestic  chap¬ 
lain  and  tutor,  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch,  of  Idttle  SchI- 
hury,  in  his  native  comity.  *rhc  worthy  knight  ke|)t  a  gmal 
table,  and  'Fyndalc  was  consequently  brought  into  social  eon- 
laet  with  the  neighlxmring  prelates  and  clergy,  with  whom  he  had 
friHinent  disputes  on  the  subject  of  the  Lutheran  opinions,  and  the 
n‘ading  of  the  New  Testament.  His  zeal  and  Uddn'ess  gave,  an 
might  be  ex)H*eted,  high  oflence;  and,  as  Fuller  (|uaintly  phrasi^s 
it,  led  these  visitors  to  ‘  prefer  the  giving  up  Squire  Welch’s  go<Kl 
‘  cheer,  rather  than  to  have  the  sour  sauce  of  MasUT  'l'yndale''s 
‘  conijiany.’  We  shall  let  Mr.  OHor  narrate  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  quitting  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Tlic  S(pi ire's  lady,  who  was  a  sensible  wouian,  felt  hurt  when  she 
Haw  these  great  men,  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  to  venerate, 
overcome  in  religious  disputation  ;  and  asked  Sir  William  (Tyiidale), 
whether  it  was  likely  that  she  could  prefer  his  judgment  to  that  of 
such  wealthy  prelates.  To  this  he  thought  projier  not  to  reply,  lest  it 
should  excite  her  temper,  which  he  saw’  to  Ir*  ruffled.  Hut  mKiii  after, 
he  translated  Krasunis's  “  Enchiridion,”  and  dedicated  the  manuscript 
to  Sir  .lohn  and  his  lady.  They  read  it  attentively,  and  iR’canie  con- 
vinci'd  i»f  the  spirituality  of  a  Christian  profession  ;  and  thus  Tyndale 
Mvured  their  high  estwm  and  friendship.  The  beneticed  clergy  soon 
displayeil  their  bitter  hostility,  and  he  was  cited  to  apiR‘ar  lR.*fbre  the 
<»rdiiiarv.  In  his  w’ay  thither,  he  sjRmt  the  time  in  fervent  prayer: 
the  great  object  of  his  supplications  was,  that  his  heavenly  Father  would 
^‘trengthoii  him,  at  all  hazards,  to  stand  firmly  for  the  truth  of  his 
Word.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  a  numerous  asseuiblage  of  his  perse> 
cutors ;  hut,  either  for  fear  of  offending  the  hospitable  knight,  or  by 
the  stvret  jirovideiice  of  G(r1,  their  mouths  were  shut,  and  nothing  was 
liud  to  his  charge.  The  ordinary,  however,  “  rated  him  like  a  dog.” 
The  jHTsecuted  Teacher,  mhui  after  this,  consulted  an  old  doctor  mio 
lywl  Uvn  chancellor  to  a  bishop  ;  he  privately  told  him,  that,  in  his 
‘Opinion,  the  l*t»|M-  was  Anti-christ,  but  advisi’d  him  by  no  nn*an8  to 
avow  any  st*ntimeut  of  the  kind,  as  it  would  Ir‘  at  the  |R*ril  of  his  life, 
lyndale,  however,  soon  proved  himself  incapable  of  concealment,  for, 
living  in  c(»mpanv  with  a  |H>pish  divine,  he  argutxl  so  conclusively  in 
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fuvoiir  of  u  voro:nMil:u  trnnshiiioii  of  tho  HiMo.  thnt  tlio  <livinc,  nnahlc 
to  utuwor  Into,  “  W  o  hiol  lH*ttor  !h'  witliout  lawj>  than 

tin*  'rins  tin*  snirit  of 'rytoljilo,  suol  o  ith  holv  iiuli^a- 

lion  ho  io|>li«il  :  “  I  tlof\  tho  IN*|h*  ami  nil  his  Inus  ;  ninl,  if  (tml 
ino  lifo,  oro  inan\  \oars.  tho  plouithUiys  shall  know  inoro  of  the  Serin, 
tnn  n  than  \on  lio:"  a  phalp'  u  liioli  lio  amply  ro<l<vmoil  !>v  not  only 
pnhlishin^  tho  Non  'I'l'stamont  in  h'njflish,  u«Iapto<l  to  tho  most  ri'Hiir^ 
MH'iotv,  h»it  also  in  tlio  orthography  of  tho  ootmtry  |Hs»plo  ami  plou^^h- 
Ih»vs. 

‘  I  lo  noo  Ih'oamo '^o  “  turmoiloil”  in  tho  ismittry,  that  ho  oat  Id  no 
lonp'f  dwoll  tlo'ro  without  imminont  danp'r  l>oth  to  liimsolf  ami  to  hU 
worthy  friomis :  in  ooOMMpionoo  of  this.  Iio  loft  <»lono'slorshiro,  and 
pn'aohod  fro<piontl\  at  llristol.  in  l^>!nlon,  ami  othor  plaoos.  to  crowilotl 
tsingri'g’.tt ions,  llo  still  I'ontimioil  his  tsmnoxion  with  tho  Honuah 
ohnivh,  omloavouring  in  his  sormons  to  win  sonls  to  i'hrist,  while  he 
avoiilotl  |H'rsootiti»m  h\  rofraining  fnnn  hard  namos,  ami  from  ilu' 
)>oint«'il  intnslnotioM  of  omt rovorsial  topiv's.  In  this  |H»liov,  a  naturally 
amiahlo  toin|H*r  must  havo  groatly  assisted  hitn.  Ills  jh^sition  was  one 
of  poculiar  diflioidt  N  and  tlangor,  and  it  ro<piin*d  groat  talont  to  guide 
his  oonrso.’ 

Mottl  tho  ]n*osOi‘ntion  of  his  grt'at  ohji'ot,  tho  translation 
of  tho  Noyy  'rosiainotit  into  tho  inothor  tongiio  of  tho  lav  ixxiplc. 
'rvndnh'  oaino  to  I  .otnlon  in  ilto  yoar  In'oring  with  him  a 

lottor  of  nviuntnomlatimt  to  Sir  Harry  (inilfonl,  ( 'oniptrollcr  of 
tho  Hoyal  lloiisohohh  through  whom  ho  songht  to  obtain  the 
patron  ago  of  'ronstall,  hishop  of  I  .omlon.  w  lh>ni  iTasmus  had 
praisoil  oxot'tMlingly  fi>r  his  grt'at  loaming.  Sir  Marry  ostensibly 
oom]diod  with  Itis  roqnost,  and  rtNxnnmontUHl  Tyndalc  to  wait 
mmn  tho  hisho)> ;  Iml,  says  I'ox,  ‘  ( i od  gavo  him  to  tind  little 
‘  favour  in  Ids  sight.'  Mis  l.ordsldp  said,  that  his  ostahlishmcni 
was  fidl  ;  ho  had  moro  than  ho  could  woll  su})]H>rt  ;  and  ho  ad- 
visod  Tyndalo  *  io  sevk  in  London,  whort'  Ito  oouhl  not  lack  a 

*  si'rviiv.'  ‘  Ami  s*',*  sjiys  'ryndalo  himst'lf.  in  liis  I'rofacc  to 
tho  Pontatouoh,  '  in  Lonilon  I  .hUhIc  almost  a  year,  and  marked 

*  tho  iMurso  of  tho  wairld,  ami  lu'anl  our  ]>rators,  1  would  say  our 

*  prt'Hohors,  ht>w  they  thomM'lvc's  and  tlicir  high  au* 

‘  ihoritv ;  and  l>ohohi  the  |w>mp  of  tuir  prt'latos,  and  how  h«n 
'  ihov  wore',  as  they  yet  arc.  to  sot  ^>raco  and  unitv  in  tho  worW; 
‘  though  it  U'  not  ]Hissihlo  fc'r  thorn  that  walk  in  darkneas  t<» 

*  I'emtinuc  long  in  ]H'aco,  for  they  cannot  hut  either  stunihlc  or 
‘  dash  themselves  at  one  tiling  or  amither  that  shall  clean  unquiet 

*  altogether.  And  I  saw  things  whereof  1  defer  to  s|x'ak  at  thi> 
‘  lime ;  and  understiHHl  at  the  last,  not  only  that  ihcrt  was  no 

*  nxnn  in  my  lord  of  London's  ])alatT  to  translate  the  New  Testa 

*  luent,  hut  alst^  that  there  was  no  plact'  to  do  it  in  all  1  jigland, 

*  as  e\|H*T!ciux'  now  o)vnly  litvlarcs.' 

Muring  ilu  last  six  miuuhs  ol‘  his  suy  in  London,  T}ndak 
found  an  asvlum  in  the  housi  of  a  wcalthv  alderman,  Miimphre' 
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Monmouth,  who,  after  hearinp  him  ])rcnch  two  or  tlmn'  ikTinoiiti 
M  St.  DunstanV  in  the  West,  inquired  into  liis  eireuinstanei^H, 
.ind  ofVere<l  his  nssistauee  ;  of  whieh,  'I'vudale,  when  diHafqtointift 
of  ohtainiui:  serviee  in  the  Hisluqfh  luuiHidioId,  gUdIv  avaiUni 
himself,  'fhe  worthy  eiti*eu  was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Kent  to 
the  'I'ower  on  sus]>ieiou  of  heresy,  the  priueipal  charge  against 
him  In  ing  his  leaving  slieltered  and  assisted  I'yndale.  1  lisineinorial 
to  the  Lord  Legate  and  tlic  privy  ctmneil,  preservinl  in  the  llar- 
leian  ('olleetion,  while  it  hears  testimony  to  '^I'yndale's  exemplary 
coiuhiet,  shews  that  it  was  only  gradually  that  he  threw  off  the 
errors  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Munmouth, 
on  his  leaving  Kngland,  paid  him  ten  pounds  to  ])ray  lor  the 
souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  CIhristian  souls.  After  he 
had  left  Kngland,  "ryndale,  moreover,  defended  the  Jteal  J*re- 
senee  in  the  Eucharist,  against  llarnes  ;  hut  he  very  soon  gave 
up  l>oth  those  errors.  Monmouth,  after  suHering  much  incoiive* 
nirnce,  obtained  his  release,  and  in  lo35  served  his  shrievalty. 
He  continued  to  favour  and  support  the  followers  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  doctrine :  and  at  his  death,  in  1537'  «Pl>ointed,  by  his 
will,  Latimer,  Harnes,  and  two  other  ‘gospellers'  to  preach 
thirtv  sermons  at  the  ])arish  church  (All hallows)  ;  ‘  which  he 
‘thought  would  do  more  good  than  so  many  masses  sakl  lor  the* 
‘  rc]>ose  of  his  soid  ;  and  he  forbade  the  ordinary  8U}H‘rstitions  of 
‘candles,  and  singing  f/inV/c,  and  ringing  of  bells  at  his  fu- 
‘  ncral.' 

Provided  with  this  ten  pounds,  'Fyndalc  sailed  for  Hamburgh, 
a  voluntary  exile,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  great  work  for  which 
Kngland  at  that  period  afforded  no  ])lace  of  security.  'J'lience  he 
proceeded  to  Saxony,  to  confer  with  Luther  and  his  fellow  Re- 
fomiers.  hv  whom  he  was  warmly  encouraged ;  and  it  was  at 
Witteinherg,  Mr.  Olfor  stales,  that,  with  intense  a))plication  and 
lalwur,  assisted  hv  his  learned  friend  and  disciple,  J'rith,  who, 
^iih  William  Rov,  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  'i'yndalc  com))lete<l 
His  translation,  and  ]irintcd  his  first  edition  of  the  .New  'I'estUr 
mont,  of  which  the  ])resent  re])ublication  is  a  transcript.  A  j>o- 
pular  error  ascriln's  it  to  the  ^Vntwerp  press;  and  Mr.  Anderson 
^vpresents  it  as  having  l)een  commenced  at  Cologne,  and  linishcxl 
Worms.  This  was  the  case  with  the  accond  edition,  in 
quarto,  with  glosses,  undertaken  in  152(i,  7  '  hut  the  )>ohitive 
t‘vidcnce  of  Hrovius  estuhlishes  the  fact,  that  the  first  edition, 
loi.'),  was  printed  at  WittemlR'rg.  Of  this,  only  two  copies  have 
discovenMl  :  one,  wanting  441  out  of  3.*^)  leaves,  is  in  the 
library  of  St.  I’aufs :  the  other,  from  which  the  present  edition 

prinieil,  is  in  the  library  <»f  the  lJa])tist  (’ollege,  at  Rristol, 
»nd  is  Indievt'd  to  have  belonged  to  yueen  .\iuia  Holeyn.  3'his 
’“ari*  and  precious  volume  is  in  the  most  beautiful  prc.scrvation, 
^be  cuts  emblazoned,  and  <‘verv  leaf  ornamented  as  if  intended 
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for  prcRontalion  to  some  royal  or  noble  |)ersonape :  the  title,  if  it 

ibe  title  pven  in  thi* 
2(J.  The  size  is  a  small 
racter,  similar  to  that  of 
‘  Hans  Luft,  who,  at  Wyttenhurg  anil  at  Marpurg,  printed 
‘  nearly  all  'rynilale’s  works."  The  history  of  this  eopy  is  as 
follows : 

‘This  literary  gem  was  first  discovered  hy  John  Murray,  one  of 
Lord  Oxfords  collectors.  His  Tiordship  generously  rewarded  him 
with  an  annuity  of  twenty  ismnds  for  his  life,  and  gave  him  one  year’s 
money  in  advance.  On  tlie  decease  of  Lord  Oxford  in  1741*  while  the 
annuity  was  still  paying,  the  library  was  Inmght  hy  Mr.  (4sl>orne,  who, 
not  knowing  the  rarity  and  value  of  so  ])ri'cious  a  vidiime,  sold  the 
treasure  for  fiftiMMi  shillings  to  the  telelirated  collector,  Mr.  .\mes. 
On  his  death  in  I7fd),  it  was  iNUight  hy  Ji>hn  Whyte  for  fourteen 
guineas  and  a  half :  he,  after  ktvping  it  exactly  sixtiHMi  years,  sold  it 
to  Dr.  (fitford  for  twenty  guineas.  In  I7h4,  this  vidume,  together 
with  the  finest  collection  of  early  Knglish  Hihles  in  the  kingdom,  was 
left  hy  Dr.  (iifford,  then  one  of  the  librarians  at  the  Hritish  Museum, 
to  the  Haplist  Otdlege  at  Bristol,  where  it  has  been  carefully  pre- 
siTveil.* 

Of  the  second  edition  w  ith  glosses,  no  complete  copy  apiioars 
to  he  extant.  A  fragment,  containing  the  prologue  (which  has 
lH*en  several  times  reinddished  with  great  variations)  and  the 
first  two  and  twenty  cnajiters  of  the  (lospel  of  Matthew,  is  in 
the  ])ossession  of  Mr.  Uodd,  the  bookseller.  'I'he  text  exhibits 
a  few  alterations  from  that  of  the  Bvo.,  hut  tlicy  arc  immaterial: 
the  references  and  glosses  are  in  the  margin.  Mr.  Offor  gives 
the  following  sjH'eimens  of  the  annotations,  which,  just  and 
sound  as  they  are,  have  too  much  the  a])pearance  of  anxiously 
guarding  the  sense  of  Seri])ture,  and  of  blending  mere  comment 
with  the  text ;  hy  which  a  door  is  opened  to  comments  of  a  less 
unexceptionable  character.  Mr.  Offor  has  very  ])ropcrly  pre¬ 
served  the  exact  orthography,  to  which,  however,  we  need  nut 
adhere  in  our  extract. 

*  Matt.  V.  Salt — When  tlie  preachers  ceased  to  preach  Gmfs  word, 
then  must  they  needs  Iw  oppressed  and  trodden  under  foot  with  men’s 
tnulitions. 

‘  Matt.  vi.  Reward  them  (tfyetdy. — Ye  shall  not  think,  that  our 
divils  deserve  any  thing  of  (hnl  as  a  lalamrer  deserveth  his  hire.  For 
all  giHHl  things  come  of  the  iHMinti'ousness,  lilierality,  mercy,  promises, 
and  truth  of  (mhI  hy  the  dest'rving  of  Christ’s  hhuHl  only . 

‘ -  Single. — The  eye  is  single  when  a  man,  in  all  his  deeds, 

hH>keth  hut  on  the  will  of  (hnl,  and  hNiketh  not  for  laud,  honour,  or 
any  other  n'ward  in  this  world.  Neither  ascrilieth  heaven  or  u  higher 
ns>m  in  heaven  unto  his  deeds  ;  hut  accepteth  heaven  as  a  thing  pur- 


ever  had  one,  is  lost.  I  onseipicntly, 
iHlition,  is  copiinl  from  the  inlition  of  l.'S 
Hvo. ;  the  tviH*,  ‘  a  neat  (ierman  chai 
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l»y  the  hltxHl  of  ('hrist,  ami  worketh  frt*ely  for  love’s  sake 

only.* 

One  reason  tor  undertaking  this  second  edition  at  ('ologno, 
and  prohahly  the  main  one,  appears  to  have  l)eeu,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  forwarding  conies  to  England.  Cochhrus,  one  of 
ihc  most  active  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  in  his  ^!emoi^  of 
Luther,  gives  an  account  of  his  discovering  what  was  going  for¬ 
ward  at  (’ologne,  and  obtaining  an  injunction  from  the  senate  to 
forl)id  tiic  printer  to  ])roceetl.  'Lhe  work  had  already  advanml 
as  far  as  signature  k.  ‘  The  two  English  heretics,'  he  states, 

‘  taking  with  them  the  printed  sheets,  esca|H'd  and  sailixl  up  the 

*  Rhine  to  Worms,  wlicre  the  people  were  immoderately  in 

*  favour  of  Luther,  that  tliey  miglit  there  finish  tlieir  undertak- 

*  iiig.'  The  work  was  naturally  enough  described  to  Cochheus 

as  ‘  Lutlier's  New  Testament  translated  into  English;'  just  as 
(overdale's  Hiblc  was  represented,  even  on  the  title-page,  to 
have  ‘  been  made  from  the  Douehc  and  Latin  into  Englisb.' 
Not  only  was  Luther  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  the  i)f 

the  New  Testament ;  but  some  of  the  monks  asserted,  that  the 
heretical  Lutherans  had  invented  two  new  which 

they  called  Hebrew  and  (ireek.  Every  translation  was  therefore 
called  Luther's  New  Testament;  but  it  is  quite  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  tliat  Tyndalo,  a  profound  Greek  scholar,  and  of  course  im- 
ixrfectly  ae(|uainted  with  the  vernacular  Saxon,  would  make  his 
translation  from  the  German  of  Luther.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Walter, 
in  Iiis  Second  I^ettcr  to  the  Rp.  of  Peterborough,  has  placed 
beyond  all  reasonable  question,  by  the  results  of  a  conq)ari8on 
of  Tyndale's  text  with  Luther's,  that  they  were  independent 
translations ;  although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  on  any 
(liHieult  or  controverted  passage,  Tyndalc  would  Consult  the 
(iernian  Reformers.  Rut  the  Monk  of  Greenwich  had  shewn 
his  singular  j)roficiency  as  a  Riblical  translator  three  and  twenty 
years  before  his  visit  to  (icrmany;  and  no  evidence,  therefore,- 
can  lx*  required  to  substantiate  his  own  representation,  that  he 
used,  in  his  version,  the  Greek  original.  In  his  preface  to  one 
of  his  most  valuable  compositions,  “  The  Ohedicncc  of  a  ('hrist- 
ianMan",  he  shews  at  considerable  length,  the  necessity  of  a 
frtx'  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
every  country ;  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  original  languages ; 

*  fhe  Greek  tongue  agreeth  more  with  the  English  than  with 
‘  the  Latin  ;  and  the  I  lebrcw  tongue  agreeth  a  thousand  times 
‘  more  with  the  English  than  with  the  Latin.’ 

No  sooner  did  Tyndale's  New  Testament  make  its  a]q)carance, 
than  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  and 
destroy  it.  On  the  2M  of  October,  1526,  Rishop  Tonstall  issued 
an  injunction  against  it  in  tbc  following  terms. 

‘  “  Wherefore  wc,  understanding  by  the  rejnirt  of  divers  credible 
'01..  \v.  —  x.s.  •*!  II 
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|>oriMiiiA,  utul  liUo  l>v  llu*  evitU‘nt  n|)|M»rtnuici'  of  ilie  iniittor»  Umt  manv 
chiMron  of  iniqiiitio,  nuiynta\ iuth  of  liiitlior'K  noot,  hliiuU'tt  through 
rxlroaiiH*  wickediioAM,  Wiiiulrriiig  from  tin*  wiiy  of  truth  ami  the  catho- 
like  fayth,  craftilv  havo  translatiMl  the  Now  'IVstaim'ut  iuloour 
tongue,  tulermeiltUiug  therewith  many  heretie>»l  artieieM  ami  erro- 
tUMtUR  o|)iuionH,  pernieiouH  ami  »»trenRive,  Reducing  the  Rituple  people, 
attempting  hv  their  wicked  ami  perverRe  interpretatiouR  to  iirophanntc 
the  maje««tio  of  the  Scripture,  which  hitherto  have  remainetl  undetiled 
and  craftily  to  alniRe  the  holy  word  <»f  timl,  and  the  true  sense  of  the 
Hame.  Of  the  which  traiiRlation  there  are  many  lawikR  imprinttHl,  some 
with  glosses,  and  some  without,  containing  in  the  Knglish  tongue  that 
|M'stiferiais  and  most  ]>ernicioUR  |M»yHon  tlisjaTRed  throughout  all  tair 
dioeesst'of  liotidon  in  gri*at  numln'r,  which  truely  without  it  Im'  spinnlilv 
forsetie,  without  ilouht  n  ill  contaminate  and  infect  the  flocke  committed 
unto  US  with  most  deadly  poison  and  heresie,  to  the  grievous  |HTill  and 
ilaiiger  tif  the  soiUes  committed  to  our  charge,  and  the  offence  of  (iml’s 
divine  majestii*.  Wherefore  we  ....  command  that  within  thirtic 
days  ....  under  pain  of  eMs»mmunication  and  incurring  the  suspicion 
of  heresie,  they  do  liring  in  and  really  deliver  unto  our  \^icar»genernll 
all  and  singnhir  such  tnHiks  as  containe  the  translation  of  the  New 
'IVstament  in  tlu‘  l’'nglish  tongue.”’ 

Not  content  witli  issuing  this  infernal  edict,  the  Hisliop  em¬ 
ployed  a  London  merchant  nanuHl  I'ackington,  who  traded  te 
Antwerp,  to  huy  ttp  all  the  eo]>ios  of  the  hhiglish  'restanient.  that 
lie  migiit  hum  them  all  at  ranfs  (Voss.  ^  Hut,'  savs  an  old 
('hronieler  (nall),in  narrating  the  eireumstanee,  ‘  when  tlio  Hishop 
‘  thought  he  had  (loti  hv  the  too,  indeed  he  had,  as  he  afterward 
*  thought,  the  devil  hy  Ids  fist.'  I'ackington  was  a  secret  friend 
of 'rvndale's,  who  sold  him  all  the  ci>pies  on  hand;  saving, ‘I 
‘  shall  get  money  of  him  for  these  irooks,  to  bring  myself  out  of 
‘  debt,  and  the  wlude  world  shall  ery  out  ui>on  the  bunting  of 
‘  (tml's  word.  And  the  over]dus  of  tlie  money  that  shall  remtin 
‘  to  me,  shall  make  me  more  studimis  to  correct  the  said  New 
‘  'restament,  and  so  newly  \o  imprint  the  .same.'  And  so,  adds 
Hall,  ‘forward  went  the  bargain:  the  bishop  had  the  boitks. 
‘  Taekington  the  thanks,  and  'I'yndale  had  the  money.’  The 
destruction  of  the  l>ooks  t(H>k  ]>laee  in  ('heapside,  ‘to  the  grett 
‘  surprise  and  grief  of  the  poo]>le  in  general,'  in  May  1.5:38.  Hut 
by  the  next  year,  new  editions  were  poured  into  Kngland ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  all  who  im]>orttHl  or  purehased  them  werr 
proseeute<l  with  severity,  the  demand  increased,  and  three  large 
editions  wen'  distributed  l>efore  Several  pirated  edition.' 

were  got  up  by  the  Dutch  printers,  ])articularly  at  Antwerp, 
without  Tyndale's  knowltnlge,  the  object  l>eing  profit  only;  a 
striking  pn>of  of  tbc  extraordinary  demand  which  had  lKX‘n  at- 
atixl.  Among  others,  John  Raymond,  a  Dutchman,  suffered 
severe  punishment  for  causing  1.500  of  Tyndale's  New  Testaiaeni 
to  he  ])rinted  at  Antwcr]>,  and  for  bringing  500  to  England. 
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The  price  at  which  they  wert'  usually  sold,  was  thirteen  iieiiee 
for  the  small  editions,  and  halt*  a  crown  for  the  tuition 
with  the  glosses ;  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  Mr, 
Otfor  has  collectetl  a  number  of  instances  of  the  heavy*  tines  and 
more  IwirhanHis  penalties  imposed  u|>oii  persons  convieteti  of^ 
having  these  lKK>ks  in  their  posst'ssion.  Among  others,  John* 

'1  vndale,  the  brother  of  the  'Franslator,  and  another  London  mer¬ 
chant  named  Patmore,  were  condemiu'd  by  the  Star  ChamlH»r  to 
undergo  the  following  sentence :  ‘  That  each  of  them  should  iie 

*  set  u|>on  a  horse,  and  their  faces  to  the  horse's  tail,  and  to  have 
‘  pH]>ers  upon  their  heads,  and  u]>on  their  gowns  or  cloaks  to  l)e 
‘  tacked  or  pinnetl  with  the  said  New  'I'estaments  and  other 

*  Iwoks ;  and  at  the  Standard  in  (Mieapside  be  made  a  great  fire, 

‘  whereinto  every  of  them  should  throw  their  said  iKmks ;  and 

*  further  to  abide  such  fines  to  lx?  paid  to  the  king  as  should  be 
‘  assessed  upon  them.'  The  fine,  according  to  Fox,  was  to  a 
niinous  amount.  A  poor  old  lalwurcr  named  Harding,  expiated 
his  crime  in  reading  the  English  Scri])tures,  at  the  stake.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  then  Lord  (Chancellor,  eagerly  joined  with  Ton- 
stall  and  Wolsey  in  these  persecutions;  and  in  a  “  Dialogue  ” 
published  in  1521),  he  bitterly  attacked  "I'yndale's  version.  Mr. 
Ofl’or  has  given  some  curious  specimens  of  the  coarse  virulence 
with  wliich  More  carried  on  the  controversy.  The  cardinal 
hcresv  which  he  cltarges  upon  Tyndale  is,  that  ‘  he  would  make 
‘  the  people  believe  that  we  should  believe  nothing  but  plain 
‘  8cn])lure,  in  which  point  he  teacheth  a  plain,  pestilent  heresy.' 

*  The  word  of  (iod  unwrittoi^  More  contends,  ‘  is  of  as  great 

*  authority,  as  certain,  and  as  sure,  as  is  his  word  written  in  the 
‘  scripture ;  which  point  is  so  fast  and  sure,  pitched  u|)on  the 
‘riK'k,  our  Saviour  Christ  himself,  that  neither  Luther,  T'yndale, 
^nor  lluskvn,  nor  all  the  hell-hounds  that  the  devil  hath  in 
‘  his  kenuei,  never  hitherto  could,  nor,  while  God  liveth  in 
‘  heaven,  and  the  devil  licth  in  hell,  never  hereafter  shall  (bark 
‘  they,  bawl  they  never  so  fast,)  lx‘  able  to  wrest  it  out.'  ‘  (Jur 
‘  Saviour,'  he  elsewhere  asserts,  ^  will  say  to  T  yndale  :  'J'hou 
‘art  accursed,  'ryndale,  the  son  of  the  devil ;  for  neither  flesh  nor 
‘blood  hath  taught  thee  these  heresies,  but  thy  own  father,  the 
‘  devil  that  is  in  hell.'  The  man  who  could  assail  his  opponent 
with  such  language,  would  want  only  the  power  and  opportunity 
to  Ixcoine  his  murderer.  More's  cruelty  flames  out  in  another 
passage  with  sulphurous  fury.  ‘  There  should  have  been  mure 
‘  bunied  by  a  grt‘at  many  than  there  have  been  within  this  seven 
‘year  last  pased.'  He  dcfendeil  the  burning  of  'J'yndale's  New 
Testament,  as  being  full  of  errors  ;  yet,  when  he  comes  to  h|xcify 
his  objections,  they  consist  of  the  most  petty  and  contemptible 
verbal  criticisms ;  "  The  priests  of  Christ's  church,  he  (T’yndale) 
*  calleth  seniors  ;  church  he  calleth  congregation ;  and  charity 
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'  lio  ralloth  alway  Invo.'  ^toro  also  objc'cls,  that  ‘confession  ho 
*  translatctl)  into  knowlnl^c,  |H*naiUH'  into  rciH'ntancc.'  'Phe 
term  *  senior'  was  taken  from  the  Latin  vuljrate:  'ryndalc  acknow. 
letlj^inl,  that  he  should  preler  the  w«)rd  eldvr^  which  was  still  Uiis 
|mhitahle  to  the  Papist'*.  '  Churt'h  '  was  at  that  time,  in  common 
aetx'ptation,  understood  t)f  the  clergy  only  ;  ami  'Pyndale's  use  of 
the  term  congregation  is  fully  jnstdied,  not  only  hy  the  sense  of 
the  original,  hut  hv  the  X  I  Xth  Article.  ‘  Love  '  is  a  word  which 
we  are  not  snrpristMl  at  timling  otfensive  to  'Pyudale's  |>crs<‘cutors. 
It  is  found,  as  the  pro|H‘r  rendering  of  a>a7r»t,  m  Knglish 
liihles  printed  in  the  reign  of  i^^niH'U  Llij.aln'th  ;  and  the  sultsth 
tntion  of  the  vague  and  amhignons  term  charity^  preferred  for  its 
verv  amhignitv,  is  one  t»f  the  nnmerons  misimprovements  which 
were  introthieed  hv  King  James's  'Pranslators.  Such  were  the 
gr*mmls  upon  which  Lord  ('hancellor  More,  as  kiH']H'r  of  the 
royal  conscience,  tleclared,  ‘  that  the  Kinir  would  lose  his  own  soul, 

'  if  he  snilered  'Tymlale's  Testament  in  his  peoide's  hands.' 

Having  completed  his  New  'Pestament,  'I'yndale  proceeded  to 
translate  the  Hehrew  Scriptures;  and  in  l.'i'ill,  having  hnished 
the  Pentateuch,  he  commenceil  the  pnhlication  of  it  in  sc])arau 
tracts,  accompanietl  with  notes,  which  gave  great  oHcncc  to  the 
clergv,  and  »»rnamente<l  with  wtHul-cnts.  \\  hen  the  manuscript 
of  IK‘ntcrom>mv  was  ready  fi»r  the  ]>ress,  he  emharked  for  11am- 
hnrgh,  in  order  tt»  get  it  priiUcd  in  that  city  ;  hut  the  vessel  was 
ships  recktnl  on  the  coast  «>f  Holland,  and  'ryndale  lost  all  his 
lHH»ks  ami  papers.  Had  he  been  wrecked  on  the  h'.nglish  coast, 
he  wc»nhl  have  escapinl  the  sea,  only  to  perish  at  the  stake.  Ln- 
dannted,  'rynd.de  proceeded  to  Hainhnrgh,  w  here  he  w  as  joined  hv 
(’overdnle,  ami  with  his  assistance,  he  .again  tr.anslated  the  bool 
c»f  Deuteronomy.  'Phis  is  the  only  ]H)rtion  of  the  Seri])tnres,  Mr. 
Odor  states,  in  translating  which  tlu'se  two  eminent  men  laUiuml 
together.  'I'he  lihcrality  of  a  )>ions  lady,  Mrs.  Van  Lmmerstin, 
atforded  him  the  means  of  getting  it  printed  in  the  following  year. 
During 'Pymlale's  slay  at  Hainhnrgh,  that  drejulfnl  .and  mvsle- 
rions  ]H'stilcncc,  the  sweating  sickness,  swept  aw  ay  thonsand.s  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  same  hand  w  Inch  had  resent'd  him  from 
shipwreck,  shiehled  him  against  the  fat.al  infection. 

After  conducting  this  portion  of  his  work  through  the  press,  be 
.ag.ain  shiftinl  his  residence;  and  in  1530,  for  the  (irst  time,  Mr. 
Dtfor  thinks,  established  himself  at  Antwerp.  Aware  of  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  enemies,  more  especially  of  the  determination  of  the 
Lnglish  des]»ot  to  i  tleet  his  destruetion,  the  saintly  exile  appear 
to  have  deemed  it  unsafe  to  continue  long  in  tlie  same  place. 
Accordingly,  we  find  one  of  Henry  's  emissaries, employed  to  entrap 
him,  addressing  thrt'c  sundry  letters  to  him  at  Frankfort,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Marllmrongh  (Marpurg).  At  Antwerp,  however, 
having  .nccepted  the  a])|H>intment  of  chaplain  to  the  company  of 
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morclifints,  he  might  consider  himself  as  in  coin|>arative 
nerurity,  although  his  alxHle  was  for  some  time  carefully  eoiieealtHl. 
Here  he  ehioHy  resided  from  the  latter  end  of  1530  till  1534, 


when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  sanguinar)'  persecutors.  In 
Sovemln  r  1534,  he  finished  at  press,  a  revised  iHlitiou  of  his  New 
5'(‘«tamcnt,  taking  advantage  of  l)oth  the  friendly  and  the  lioslile 
criticisms  which  had  l>een  passed  u|H)n  his  lalH)urs,  to  intriKluce 
wnic  verbal  rt>rrections  and  improvements.  Of  these  new  read¬ 
ings,  Mr.  OHor  has  given  some  s|>ecimens,  very  few  of  which 
atfect  the  sense  During  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  'J'yndale  was 
also  lalH>riou8ly  occupied  in  carrying  on  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  vindicating  by  his  |H'n  the  cause  and 
doctrines  of  the  lieformation  against  the  slanderous  assaults  of 
Sir  Thomas  IVlorc.  His  “  Practice  of  I’relates,''  in  which  he 
boldly  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  from  his  faithful  i^fumi 
Katharine,  was  printed  at  Marpurg  in  1530,  and  must  iiave 
U'lulcd,  still  more  than  his  alleged  heresies,  to  exas|H‘rate  that 
jfcomplished  hut  ferocious  des|M)t. 

'I'he  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  l)een  launched  against 
Tyndale,  as  one  of  the  abhorred  sect  of  Luther,  as  early  as  1520. 
To  a  bull  issued  in  that  year  is  a]>})ended  a  list  of  hereties, 
beginning  with  Lutlier  and  his  colleagues,  and  ending  with  three 
names  linked  together  with  a  note  on  the  right  hand,  and 

on  the  left,  ‘  Ordines  fi\in  initior,  de  oUttudvio  de  Grvitvwyvhv^ 
These  illustrious  English  names  are :  ‘Willmus  Tyndall,  WTllmus 
‘  Uoy  (ipnsfafa^  llicus  Ikightwcll.’  This  bull,  Mr.  OHor  states, 
is  preserved  in  the  records  of  llishop  Tonstall ;  in  which  also 
is  found  a  proclamation  of  Henry  V  Ill.,  issued  in  1520,  declaring 
the  royal  determination  to  execute  with  rigour  all  the  laws  against 
heretics,  and  enumerating  alM)ut  ninety  i^atin,  and  eighteen  Ihi- 
glish  prohibited  books :  Tyndale's  New  'IVstament  is  the  tirst 
mentioned  of  the  latter,  followed  by  eleven  others  of  Ids  works. 
In  the  Mav  following  (1530),  another  remarkable  decree  was 
issued  bv  the  King  in  council,  assisted  by  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy,  directed  especially  against  the  writings  of  Tyndale,  which 
are  declared  to  swarm  with  heresies  and  detestable  opinions.  The 
document  occupies  eight  skins  of  parchment,  closely  written  on 
both  sides,  every  alleged  heresy  extracted  from  his  writings  being 


•  One  of  the  most  remarkable  variations  is  the  new  rendering  of 
Gd.  i.  10.,  which  stands  in  the  first  translation  :  ‘‘  Seek  (I)  now  the 
ferour  of  men  or  of  God  in  that  of  1534,  we  read:  “Preach  I 
man’s  doctrine  <»r  God’s?”  This  agrees  in  sense  with  Calvin’s  render- 
ing:  “  \iiHc  vuitn  suadeo/n:  secundum  homines  an  secundum  Dcum  Y'* 
The  text  is  confessedly  of  ambiguous  iujport,  but  T)  iidule’s  rendering 
deserves  attention. 
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rnffTo««c<l  at  length  on  tbo  (!o<h1.  Ainonjj  ilieso  horosios  arc  tin- 
following:  that  ‘  I'aiib  only  tlotb  justify  ns;'  that  ‘I'nrgaton  is 
‘  of  the  Popf's  invention  that  ‘the  water  of  tlie  font  hath  no 
*  more  virtue  in  it  than  the  water  of  a  river that  ‘  tlie  (o>spol 
‘  is  written  for  all  |>4'rsons,  estates,  dukes,  prinees,  ]>o]H',  emiieror 
that  ‘all  things  necessary  are  deelared  in  the  New  "IVsiament 
ami,  that  ‘  the  New  'I'estainent  of  C'hrist  will  not  suffer  any  U« 
‘  of  e<nn]>nlsion,  Imt  only  of  eonnsel  and  exhortation.'  All  thesr 
Seriptural  and  nohle  sentiments  are  de<'lariMl  to  he  detestable  and 
damnable  heresies  !  Among  the  names  a)>)H'nded  to  the  decree, 
as  meinl>ers  of  the  council,  Mr.  Oflor  states,  is  that  of  one  who 
aHerw.ards  suffered  martyrdom  in  <lefence  of  the  truths  which 
he  here  comlemne<l.  ‘  Hugh  Latimer  then  eonsentiHl  to  the 
‘  ilestniction  of  'I'yndale,  as  Saul  did  to  the  martyrdom  of  Su*. 
‘  phen.'  Sir  'Thomas  More  w  as  the  ]>rinci]>al  actor  in  this  proemling. 
In  .Inne  l.Vft),  the  King  issne<l  another  proclamation,  enforcing 
this  decr<H'  against  'rvn<lah''s  writings,  ami  commamling  his  suh- 
jects  to  deliver  up  all  such  hooks  within  fifteen  days;  all  who 
refuseel  to  do  so,  or  who  wen*  sttsperfrd  <»f  kee'ping  them,  l>cing 
threatened  with  e\cm]>lary  punishment.  'I'liis  proclamation 
declares  it  to  Ih'  not  ('\]H‘<hent  that  the  people'  shendel  have  the 
Se'riptures  in  I'nglish,  ami  eh'cre'e's  that  tlu'y  are  he)e>ks  eif  hcrcs>': 
it  alse>  extenels  the  prohihitiem  to  the  same  l>ooks  in  (ii'rman  and 
V'rench.  Suedi  we're  the  impote'ut  effe»rts  maele  by  the  Kngllsh 
lle'rod,  w  ith  his  eemrtiers  ami  prelates,  to  exelude  the  light  of  the 
lleformatie>n  from  these  realms,  ami  te>  sn]>]>ress  the  (Tospel  of 
('hrist.  'The  Star  in  the  Last  had  Ixm'U  seen  by  the  wise  men  of 
(ire'e'uwie'h  ;  and  at  the  tidings,  the  King  was  treuihled,  and  all 
the  chie  f  prie'sts  ami  se'riK's  with  him,  as  km>wing  that  it  l>etokrneei 
ne>  gooel  to  either  ('hurch  e^r  State.  Ami  unable  to  extinguish 
the  light,  they  sent  forth  ami  sle'w  the  se'rvants  e>f  ('hrist,  as  thr\ 
we»ulel,  if  ls»rn  in  other  days,  have  joined  in  crucifying  their 
M  aste'r. 

Ame»ng  the  State  ]>a]>ers  has  been  preserved  part  eif  a  letter 
from  erne  oi'  Henry's  emissaries,  giving  an  ingenuous  and  affecting 
a('e'e>unt  e>f  an  inte'rview  whie'h  he  had  unexpectedly  obtained  with 
the  |H'rsecuted  hAile,  and  relating  what  passed  l>etween  their.. 
'The  date  is  wanting,  hut  the  interview  must  have  Ix'en  sul)sequeni 
to  the  publication  of  the  “  Practice  of  PrelaU's"  in  and 

prcvii>us  to  the  communication  made  to  his  Majesty  by  Sir  S. 
\  aughan,  in  May  l.'xH,  in  which  the  Envoy,  evidently  referrng 
to  a  former  attempt,  says:  ‘  1  have  again  lx>en  in  hand  to  per- 
‘  suade  'rvndale.'  Mr.  Off’or  has  inserted  exact  transcripts  of  hoch 
these  higldy  interesting  documents,  in  the  orthography  of  thf 
t>riginal,  as  well  as  the  reply  to  \  aughan's  letters,  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretarx-  of  State  ((^romwell),  and  correrfed  by  his  royal  masmr. 
In  this  latter  verx'  curious  autograph,  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum,  the  interlineations  shew  how  deep  and  personal  an  in. 
lorcst  Henry  took  in  the  affair,  and  how  ill  ploaseil  he  was  with 
those  expressions  in  Vanghairs  letter  which  indicatetl  a  favourable 
opinion  of  Tyndale.  Nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  characUTiMtie 
jt  once  of  the  King's  penetration  and  of  his  haughty,  callous,  and 
iniplaeable  spirit.  The  representations  coinnmnieateil  by  bis 
Knvoy,  which  had  not  merely  failed  to  waken  his  better  feelings, 
lull  had  roused  his  ire  against  the  transmitter  of  them,  were  such 
as  could  n(»t  have  failed  to  touch  a  mind  of  any  genuine  magnani. 
reitv.  In  the  first  letter,  Tyndale’s  reported  language  is,  indeed, 
that  of  humble  remonstrance. 

‘  Sir,  sjud  ho,  I  nni  informed  that  the  King's  Gnice  takoth  grt*at  dis- 
plMsuro  with  me  for  ])utting  h^rth  of  certain  iMMiks  which  I  lately  made 
in  these  parts,  but  spHKjiallv  for  the  l)ook  named.  The  Practice  of  Pre¬ 
lates  ;  when*of  I  have  no  little  marvel,  considering  that  in  it  1  did  but 
warn  II  is  (irace  of  the  subtle  demeanour  of  the  clergy  of  his  realm  to¬ 
wards  II  is  person,  and  of  the  shameful  abusions  by  them  practised,  not 
a  little  threatening  the  displeasure  of  Ilis  Grace  and  weal  of  his  realm. 
In  which  doing,  I  showed  and  declared  the  hrart  of  a  true  subject 
which  sought  the  safeguard  of  his  Royal  Person  and  wind  of  his  eom- 
mnns,  to  the  intent  that  his  (trace,  thereof  warned,  might  in  due  time 
prrpan'  his  remedies  against  the  subtle  diseast**.  If  for  my  |MiinH 
therein  taken,  if  for  my  poverty,  if  for  mine  exile  out  of  my  natural 
country,  niul  being  absent  from  my  friends  ;  if  f<»r  my  hunger,  my 
thirst,  my  cold,  the  great  danger  wherewith  1  am  everywhere  com¬ 
pass'd  ;  and  finally,  if  for  innumerable  other  hard  and  shari)  sick¬ 
nesses  which  1  endure,  not  yet  feeling  their  as}>erity  by  reason  1  hoped 
with  mv  InUmr  to  do  honour  to  God,  true  service  to  my  prince,  and 
pleasure  to  his  commons how  is  it  that  His  Grace,  this  considering, 
m.'iy  either  by  himself  think,  or  by  the  |)er.suusions  of  other  be  brought 
to  think,  that  in  this  doing  1  should  not  shew  a  pure  mind,  a  true  uiid 
incorrupt  zeal  and  affection  to  Ilis  Grac(‘?  Was  there  in  me  any  such 
mind  when  I  warned  his  Grace  to  beware  of  his  Cardinal  j-,  whose 
iniquity  lie  shortly  after  approved  according  to  my  writing  ?  Doth 
this  deserve  iuitrod  Again,  may  Ilis  Grace,  l>eing  a  Christian  prince, 
be  so  unkind  to  (jikI,  w  hich  hath  commanded  his  word  to  l>e  spread 
throughout  the  world,  to  give  more  faith  to  the  wicked  persuasions  of 
men,  which,  presuming  above  God's  w'isdoiii,  and  contrary  to  that 
which  Christ  expressly  commundeth  in  his  Testament,  dare  say,  that 
it  is  not  law  ful  for  the  peo])le  to  have  the  same  in  a  tongue  that  they 
understand,  because  the  purity  thereof  should  ojn'ii  men’s  eyes  to  see 
their  wickt'dness.  Is  there  more  danger  in  the  King’s  subjects  than  in 
the  subjects  of  all  otlicr  jirinces,  which,  in  every  of  their  tongues,  have 
the  same  under  privilege  of  their  sufferance.^  As  I  now*  am,  very 
death  were  more  pleasant  to  me  than  life,  considering  man's  nature  to 
he  such  as  can  bear  no  truth.’ 


•  Printed,  dreams ;  but  this  must  be  an  error. 
^  Wolsey’s  fall  and  death  took  place  in  15iJ0. 
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In  tlie  8ul>sc(|uent  interview  with  \  aiighan,  the  spirit  of  Tyn. 
dale  »hine«  forth  in  all  its  heroic  elevation  of  self-devotcxl  piety. 


*  I  assure  y<>n»  Miid  he,  if  it  would  stand  with  the  King’s  nu»st 
gracious  pleasure  to  grant  only  a  hare  t«*xt  of  the  Scripture  to  be  pm 
forth  among  his  jH'ople,  like  as  is  put  forth  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Kmperor  iu  them*  parts,  and  of  other  C'hristian  princt's,  he  it  of  thf 
translation  of  telint  nerson  .UH'ver  shall  please  his  majesty y  I  shall  im- 
e  faitiiful 


mediately  make  faithful  promim*  never  to  write  more,  nor  abide  two 
days  in  these  parts  after  the  same  ;  Imt  immediately  to  repair  into  his 
rinilin,  and  there  most  humbly  submit  myself  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
majesty,  ojl'erin^  my  Inttly  to  suffer  nhat  pain  or  torturesy  yeUy  niat 
death  his  drare  willy  so  that  this  he  (tittained.  And  till  tliat  time  I 
w  ill  ahitle  the  aspect  t»f  all  chances  whatsm'ver  shall  come,  and  endure 
my  life  in  as  many  pains  as  it  is  able  to  hear  and  suffer.' 


Out  of  the  a]»ostolie  writings,  wo  know  of  nothing  rising  higher 
in  moral  snhlimity  than  this  nohlo  declaration.  'I’hc  Knvoy's 
comment  is:  ‘  1  have  some  gootl  hope  in  the  man."  Henry  knew 
that  there  was  no  hope  t»f  cither  bending  or  beguiling  him;  and 
he  directs  his  secretary  to  write  to  N’aughan  :  ‘  llis  Highness 
‘  hath  commanded  me  to  advertize  you  that  his  pleasure  is,  that 
‘  ye  should  desist  and  leave  any  furtlier  to  pi  rsuade  or  tempt  the 
‘  said  Tyndale  to  eome  into  this  realm  ;  alleging  that  he, 

‘  ceiving  the  malicious,  perverse,  uncharitable  mind  and  judg- 
‘  ment  of  the  said  Tyndale,  is  in  manner  without  hope  of  rccon- 
‘  ciliation  in  him,  and  is  very  joyous  to  have  his  realm  destitute 
‘  of  such  a  person.'  The  mortified  pride  of  the  haughty  and 
Imfiled  monarch  is  betrayed  in  this  message,  which  was  designed, 
]>nd)ahly,  to  throw  'I'yndale  off  his  guard,  while  the  toils  were 
lu  ing  laid  for  his  ap]nvhensitm  and  destruction.  'I’he  manner  in 
which  the  base  ph»t  was  at  length  executed,  we  shall  let  Mr. 
Ollor  narrate. 


‘  Tvndale  now  lodged  in  the  hhiglish  house  or  faett>rv,  which  was 
kept  ()V  a  mereliant,  'I'liomas  INuntz.  Henry  VI 1 1,  ahd  his  omncil 
sulMwned  and  employed  one  Henry  IMiillips,  the  son  of  a  custom-hous<‘ 
otrK*er  at  Poole,  of  geiitlem.inly  appearance,  who,  with  a  valet,  came  t<* 
Antwerp:  having  maile  acquaiutauce  with  some  of  the  merchants,  hr 
met  Tyudale,  and  he,  without  suspicion,  placed  a  fatal  confidence  in 
him,  and  invited  him  io  his  ajnirtmeuts.  Point/,  having  some  suspi¬ 
cion,  asked  Tyndale  how  they  l)ecame  acquainted;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  w  as  an  honest  man  and  handsomely  learned  ;  and  Point/,  find¬ 
ing  that  he  had  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  his  learnt'd  friend, 
desistt^l  from  further  inquiry.  Phillips,  after  having  for  some  time 
dined  at  his  table  and  ])artaken  of  his  hospitality,  went  to  Hrusseh. 
ami  with  great  pains  and  ex|H'nse  obtained  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
Tyndale  for  heresy.  To  execute  it,  he  brought  back  with  him  the 


procurer-general  and  his  (tfticials,  iH»t  daring  to  trust  the  officers  of 
Antwerp,  where  his  victim  was  so  much  beloved.  Having  deuintd 
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thfM’  |H»rs<»iis  at  Aiil\vcr|»  until  Pointr  had  left  that  city  on 
Jh*  then  cuIUhI  at  the  houvso  of  IViintz,  and  Tyndale  iiivitetl  him  to  go 
aiiil  ^^'ith  him  at  the  housi'  4»f  one  of  hia  friends,  assuring  him  of 
a  hinirty  welct»mc.  The  villain  then,  under  a  ^iretence  of  having  htst 
his  purse,  l)orn»\ved  of  his  unsusjK'cting  victim  all  his  money.  Ju 
jKissing  through  the  narrow  entry  of  the  hotel,  Philli|>a,  with  ap|iarcui 
courtesy,  insisted  on  Tyndale  gmng  first ;  and,  as  his  victim  was  much 
shorter  than  himself,  when  they  came  to  the  door,  he  |M»inted  down  on 
Tvmlale  ;  immediately  the  officers  whom  he  had  plactMl  there,  sidsed 
him  t4»getlH*r  with  all  his  ImmiUs  and  pa|K»rs.  He  was  in  this  iHuinyli^ss 
comlition  ctuiveyed  to  tlie  prison  at  Vilvoord,  a  village  at  the  ford  be¬ 
tween  Hrussels  and  M alines,  on  the  road  to  Antwerp.  If  ever  there 
was  st'cn  the  ]K‘rfection  of  unprincipled  villany,  to  the  utter  disgmcv  of 
human  nature,  it  was  in  this  dialiolical  agent  to  the  iloman  I'atholic 
jiarly  in  I'.ngland — Phillips. 

‘  iCvery  effort  which  the  most  affectionate  regard  and  veneration  for 
Tvmlale  could  j)rompt,  was  made  by  Point/,  and  the  British  merchants 
at  Antwerp,  to  obtain  the  lilieration  of  their  beloved  past(»r ;  but  it  was 
in  vain.  Ijetters  were  immediately  despatched  to  L<»rd  Cromwell  and 
others  in  Kngland  ;  and  favourable  answ'crs  having  arrived.  Point/,  at 
the  re([uest  of  the  body  of  English  merchants,  W'ent  wdth  the  commu¬ 
nications  to  the  Lord  of  Barow'C,  following  him  jxwt  to  Maestricht, 
that  he  might  deliver  them  in  ]>erson,  and  w  ith  great  difficnlty  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  answer.  With  this  he  hastened  to  Brussels.  The  im})erial 
council  gave  him  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromwell,  and  Point/  undertook  to 
carr\  it  in  person  to  London  with  all  |K>ssible  sjieed.  Here  he  was 
detained  for  a  month,  but,  by  ]>erseveranci'  and  interest^  he  obtained 
favtuirablo  letters,  w  ith  W’hieh  he  went  direct  to  Brussels.  His  zeal 
fur  t lie  pious  preacher  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  for  Phillips,  finding 
that  these  pow  erful  efforts  were  likely  to  succeed,  managed,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  priests  at  Louvain,  to  have  Point/  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  heresy,  and  committed  to  prison.  Within  one  week  he 
was  examined  upon  more  than  a  hundred  articles.  He  w  as  prohibited 
from  intercourse  with  his  friends,  unless  his  letters  w  ere  w  rit  ten  in 
the  Dutch  language,  ami  sent  through  the  medium  of  his  |)ersi'cutors. 
Finding  that  liis  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  he  broke  out  4»f  his 
prison  by  night,  and  made  his  escai)e.  Still,  although  under  siieli  i>eri- 
lons  circumstances,  he  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  life  of 
Tyndale.’ 

Hut  in  vain.  Tyndalc's  imprisonment  lasted  two  years,  during 
*hicli  lie  redeemed  his  pledge  given  to  the  Gloucestershire  priest 
niaiiy  years  before,  that  the  ploughlniys  should  have  the  New 
Tcstaincnt  to  read.  In  was  printed  a  very  curious  edition 

‘)f  his  version,  in  a  ])rovincial  orthography,  adapted,  apparently, 

the  people  of  his  native  county,  with  heads  to  the  chapters. 
*»this,  Mr.  Offor  remarks,  he  followed  the  example  of  Luther, 
published  liis  New  Testament  iu  three  different  dialccU  of 
himiany. 

At  lenglh,  the  termination  of  his  lalwurs  and  sufl'eringK  drew 
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nijjli.  'I'lic  formalities  of  a  trial  were  gone  tlirougli,  ami  the 
Knglish  exile  was  eonileinned  as  a  heretic  in  virtue  of  a  decree 
passed  hy  the  Diet  of  Augslmrg  !  In  ScpteinlnT  1530,  he  was 
led  to  a  rising-ground  near  the  prison  at  Vilvoord,  and,  hi'ing 
fastened  to  the  stake,  was  strangled  previously  to  the  kindling  of 
the  tlauics  w  hich  consumed  his  earthly  remains.  1 1  is  last  w  onU 
were,  M)  I^ord,  open  the  king  of  Knglaiurs  eyes/  Such  were  the 
pow  er  of  his  doctrine  and  the  holy  influence  of  his  example,  that 
during  his  im))risoninent,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  instrument  of  con¬ 
verting  his  gaoler,  w  ith  his  daughter  and  others  of  his  family ; 
and  even  the  l  anperor’s  procurator,  who  had  ollicially  l)orne  part 
in  his  vondemnation,  bore  testimony  to  his  being  a  learned  ami 
godly  man. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Divine  retribution,  that,  during 
the  interval  which  ela])sed  between  Tyndale's  treacherous  a]>])rt‘- 
hension  and  his  martyrdom.  Lord  Chancellor  More,  the  chief  con¬ 
triver  of  the  nefarious  scheme,  his  bitter  antagonist  and  unre¬ 
lenting  persecutor,  was  himself  brought  to  the  scaffold,  perishing 
at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  tyrant  of  whose  cruelties  he  had  betn 
the  willing  minister*.  More's  fate  is  said  to  have  filled  Italy  ami 
Spain  with  horror;  and  Henry  was  now  viewed  as  a  IMialaris,  hy 
th(»se  who  had  raised  no  voice  against  his  former  cruellies.  Hm, 
if  the  information  reached  Tyndale  in  his  dungeon,  that  he  who 
had  fed  the  stake  w  ith  heretics,  had  himself  suffered  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  as  a  traitor,  for  resisting  the  very  power  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  crush  others, — how’  must  the  holy  Ueformer  have  felt 
that  his  blood  was  already  avenged  !  The  words  of  the  a]K)ca- 
ly])tic  angel  would  naturally  occur  to  him,  'riiou  art  righteous, 
O  Lord,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be,  because  thou  judgest 
thus  ;  for  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  ami 
thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy."’  More, 
put  to  death  by  Henry  VllL,  and  Laud,  abandoned  to  a  similar 
fate  by  Charles  L,  ])rescnt  two  of  the  most  striking  moral  lessons 


•  'I'hat  was  a  grrat  man,  no  one  will  (piostion  ;  but  his  death 

has  thrown  a  false  lustn*  t»ver  his  character,  bv  investing  with  a  tragic 
dignity  his  not  unilesorved  fate.  With  what  shew  of  eonsistenev  could 
a  man  plead  his  conscientious  scruples  against  the  decision  of  ‘  the  |)ar- 
liaiiHMit,  ]H*ople,  and  church  of  Knglanil,’  who  had  never  alloweil  any 
liU'rty  of  conscience  toothers,  but  hatl  treated  their  scruples  as  n*l)el- 
lion  and  damnable  heresy.  Vet  even  Protestant  writers  have  spoken 
t»f  More  as  a  paragon  of  moral  excidlenee.  Of  *  all  men  nearly  jyerjcctl 
s;iys  Sir  .fames  .Mackintosh,  ‘  Sir  Thomas  More  had  the  clearest  marks 
«»f  individual  character.  ...  1 1  is  pecidiarities  were  yet  withheld  from 
growing  into  moral  faults  !’  And  he  proceeds  to  sjH\ik  of  his  ‘uim'- 
tined  iHMiignity.’  (Ijanlner’s  C’yclop.,  Xo.  21,  j).  105.)  If  Mure 
was  iHMiis'iiant,  whv  is  Ileiirv  to  i>e  termed  execrable.^ 
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in  modern  history :  to  Imth  was  given  the  cup  wliich  they  had 
niingh'd  for  the  saints  of  (iod. 

In  the  very  year  tliat  Tyndale  was  martyred,  were  published 
seven  or  eight  editions  of  the  New  'restament.  One  of  them,  in 
royal  llvo,  ‘  probably  executed  at  Paris,’  Mr.  Offor  descril>e8  as  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  si>ecimen  of  black-letter  tvimgraphy.  In 
IThttk  Coverdale  Superintended  the  printing  of  tlie  Great  Hihle 
at  l*aris.  In  this,  he  took  Tyndale’s  version  as  the  ground¬ 
work,  making  many  alterations  from  his  own  translation,  and 
some,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Oanmer  and  the  Kn- 
jrlisli  Reformers.  Whether  Tyndale  translated  the  wliole  of  the 
Old  I'estament,  is  not  ascertained.  Mr.  Offor  is  inclined  to 
iK'lieve  that  lie  did,  and  that  (’overdale  profited  by  his  manu¬ 
scripts.  His  own  translation,  finished  in  loiij,  is  totally  distinct 
fn»m  Tyndale’s,  with  whose  it  has  been  confounded,  (’overdale’s 
first  edition  a])pears  to  have  heew  ])rinted  at  Zurich :  it  did  not 
liiul  its  way  into  Kngland  till  15R(i,  when  it  ap])eared  with  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  tile  King,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  (^>ueen  Jane,  to 
whom  Henry  was  not  allied  till  the  May  of  that  year.  Almut 
July  another  edition  of  the  entire  Rihlc,  edited  by  John 

Rogers,  hut  having  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew  upon  the  title- 
page,  arrived  in  England  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  VIII., 
whose  policy  liad  become  changed,  though  his  eyes  had  not  been 
opened,  nor  his  heart  softened.  Such  was  the  amazing  eagerness 
of  the  pcn])le  to  receive  the  English  Scri]>tures,  that,  l)eforc  the 
close  of  the  year  15  H,  sixteen  distinct  editions  of  the  whole  lUblc  ’ 
were  ])rinted,  each  consisting  of  from  1500  to  t25(K)  copies.  Some 
interesting  biographical  details  respecting  Frith,  Coverdale,  and 
Rogers  will  he  found  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  tract.  Among  the 
four,  however,  Tyndale  led  the  way,  and,  for  several  years,  without 
any  one  to  assist  him  materially  in  the  work  of  translation  ;  while, 
as  the  spiritual  father  of  both  Frith  and  Rogers,  he  seems  entitled 
to  peculiar  veneration.  It  is  strange,  neverthele.ss,  how  Cover- 
dale  has  had  ascribed  to  him  the  priority  and  pre-eminence  due 
to  J’yndale,  whose  version  is  at  once  superior  in  ])oint  of  perspi- 
cuity  and  propriety  of  idiom,  and  in  fidelity.  Lewis,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  'Translations,  has  done  great  injustice  to  Tyndale’s  me¬ 
mory,  citing  as  his  version,  a  passage  from  Covcrdale’s.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  been  at  some  pains  to  set  their  comparative  merits 
in  a  just  light ;  and  he  has  given  an  entire  passage  from  their, 
respective  translations,  as  a  specimen  of  their  different  styles, 
*hich  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

‘  TYNDALE. 

‘Acts  xxvi.  11) — 24.  Wherefore,  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  dis- 
oljcdient  unto  the  heavenly  vision :  but  shewed  fyrst  unto  them  of 
Ihiniasco,  and  at  .lerusidcin,  and  throughout  all  the  eojistcs  of  .fewry, 
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aiulto  Uio  j'oiilyls,  tliul  tlioy  slnilil  riMH'ut,  ami  tiirnc  to  (i«hI,  and  do 
the  u'orkos  of  n*jM*iituuiu'o.  ror  this  cause  the  Jewes  caught 

me  ill  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kyll  me.  Neverthelessc  I  ob¬ 
tained  help  of  (hnI,  and  ('ontinne  niito  this  day  witnessin^e  Ixith  to 
Miiall  ami  to  create,  sayinj;  none  tither  thinges,  than  those*  which  ila* 
prophetes  and  Moses  dyd  say  shnld  ce»me,  that  I’hrist  shuld  sutfre,  and 
that  he  shiihl  In*  the  fyrst  that  shuld  ryse  from  deatJi,  and  shuld  shewe 
lyght  unto  the  p«*ople,  and  the  geiityls. 

‘ rOVKHUALK. 

'Acts  xwi.  l!)-2.‘l.  Wherefore  (()  Kynge  Agrippa)  1  was  not 
faithlesse*  unto  the  heavenly  vysion,  hut  shewe*d  it  fyrsle  unto  them  at 
Daiiiascou,  ami  at  Ji*rusaleni,  ami  in  all  the  coastes  <»f  .lewrye,  and 
to  the  I  ieith<‘n,  that  tht‘y  should  do  ])enaunce,  and  turn  unto  (iod,  and 
to  do  riglite  workes  of  penaunce.  For  this  cause  the  .lewes  toke  me 
in  the  temple  ami  went  about  to  kyll  me.  Hut  tlmrowo  the  licljH.*  of 
(iikI  lente  unto  me,  1  stande  unto  this  daye,  and  testifye  both  unto 
small  and  great,  and  say  none  other  thynge,  then  that  the  ])rojdiett‘s 
heve  sjivde,  (that  it  shoulde  come  to  passe)  and  Moses:  that  Cliryste 
should  siitfre,  and  be  the  fyrst  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
shew  Ivght  unto  the  people  and  to  the  I  ley  then.* 


II  enry,  soon  relapsing  into  his  fornicr  intolerant  and  iin])ious 
judicy,  retracted,  inl5t2,  the  license  he  had  given  to  read  the 
Scriptures  aloud  in  the  churches;  and  in  January  anact 

was  passed,  rigorously  KU])]>ressing  all  the  writings  of  Tyndale, 
and  limiting  the  reading  of  either  OanineFs  or  (’overdalc’s  llihlc 
to  certain  ])rivileged  classes.  J'his  statute  is  strangely  entitled, 
‘  An  Act  for  the  advancement  of  JVue  Keligion  and  for  tlic  Abo- 
‘  lishment  of  the  contrary;'  and  it  enacts,  ‘  J'hat  all  manner  of 
‘  Imoks  of  the  Old  and  New  'restament,  in  Knglish,  being  of  the 
‘  crafty,  false,  and  untrue  translation  of  J'yndale,  shall  he  clearly 
‘  and  utterly  abolished,  extinguisluHl,  and  forbidden  to  he  kept  or 
‘  used."  *rhe  punishment  of  disidu  dience  was,  for  the  first  offence, 
a  fine  of  t*10  (eipial  to  alnnit  1*50  at  the  present  value  of  money), 
and  three  months'  imprisonment  for  every  htok^  and,  for  the 
second  offence,  loss  of  all  the  offender's  goods  and  per|K'tual  im¬ 
prisonment.  llihlcs  and  J'estaments  not  of  Tyndale’s  transla¬ 
tion,  wereio  Itave  all  the  prologues  and  notes  eut  out ;  and  while 
Chaucer's  tales,  (iower's  love  stories,  songs,  plays,  and  interludes 
are  named  in  the  Act  with  full  Hl)eriy  to  l)c  read  by  all  j>erson8, 
the  reading  of  the  Scri])ture  is  thus  limited.  Judges,  noblemen, 
captains,  and  justices,  arc  allowed  to  read  the  llihle  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  ;  merchants  may  read  it  in  j)rivate  to  themselves  ;  also,  noble¬ 
women  or  gentlewomen.  Hut  no  woman  of  lower  degree,  no 
artificers  or  'prentices,  no  journeyman  or  serving  man  of  thedegret* 
of  yetunan  or  under,  no  liushandman  or  labourer,  was  to  bo  |)cr- 
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inittcHl  to  road  wiiliin  the  rt'alm  the  Hihlc  or  Now  Tcstaincnt  in 
Knglish,  to  himself  or  to  any  other,  privately  or  o]>enly.  llis 
lli^hnosH  declares  that  ^by  laws  dreadful  and  iienaP  he  will 
purge  and  cleanse  his  realm  of  all  sueh  books. 

*  As  ngo  crept  on,  Henry  iK'camc  peevish,  restless,  and  WTetchecl, 
and  was  guided  by  the  enenues  to  the  liihle.  In  July  1547,  he  issued 
a  sxveepiiig  pn»claniation  against  Coverdale’s  Hihle,  Tyndale’s  Hihle 
and  Testament,  and  all  the  works  of  ('overdale,  Tyndale,  Harnes, 
Jove,  Koy,  and  others  of  that  |HTsiiasion.  Among  the  works  «»f  Tyn- 
jlale  is  s|M*eifu*d,  “  The  Parable  and  Coiiiplaynte  of  the  Plowman  unto 
Plirist/’  This  tract  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  since  it  has  escaped  all 
the  researches  of  our  bibliogra))hers.  Kvery  person  who  kept  a  copy 
or  p(>rti«>n  of  a  co])y  of  any  of  these  IsHiks,  W'as  to  be  punished  jis  a 
heretic.  In  tlii^se  trying  times,  when  the  bread  of  life  u'as  eaten  in 
secret,  the  penw  deeply  felt  the  ]>rivation.  Thus  a  lab<»urer  wrote  in  a 
lKM>k  ;  “On  the  Inventhui  of  things,  at  Oxford,  the  year  154d,  browt 
down  to  Seynbury  by  John  Darbye,  price  1  h/.  When  I  kepe  Mr. 
Letymer’s  shyjie  I  lanit  thys  boke,  W’hen  the  Testament  was  abera- 
pitvn,  that  shepberdys  might  not  red  hit :  1  j)ray  God  amende  that 
l»lviidnes.  Wryt  by  llobert  Wyllyams,  ke])pynge  she|H'  vpiaui  Seyn- 
hury  Hill.”  The  prayer  of  this  pious  shepherd  was  swni  fultillcd.' 

Henry  died  on  the  2dth  of  January  1547*  ^^dbr  has 

made  a  mistake,  therefore,  as  to  the  date  of  this  last  proclamation, 
which  was  issued,  we  ])resumc,  in  the  year  preceding.  A  few 
months  only  cla])sed,  therefore,  before  England  was  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  her  detestable  tyrant,  and  the  Eiiiglish  Hihle 
was  restored  to  the  people.  From  this  event,  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  Anglican  llcformation,  although  the  dawn 
of  brighter  days  was  too  soon  overclouded  by  the  transitory 
restoration  of  Popery  under  Mary,  and  the  ambiguous  Protestant¬ 
ism  of  the  ]\lizal)Cthan  reign.  The  very  authority  which  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Hible  of  a  particular  translation  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches,  restricted  its  circulation  by  granting  a  monopoly  to  the 
Piiivcrsitics ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Hritish  and  I'oreigii 
Bible  Society,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after,  to  put  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  the  English 
pco])lc. 

The  present  reprint  of  Tyndale’s  Testament  is,  as  regards  the 
typographical  execution,  every  thing  wc  could  desire ;  and  Mr. 
Offbr's  memoir  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value  by  the  documents  of 
which  he  has  availed  himself.  It  may  be  thought. by  some 
persons,  that  the  revised  edition  of  1534  should  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  should  have  been  at  some  loss  to 
determine  betw  een  the  First  Translation,  which  on  that  very  account 
|K>ssesses  so  peculiar  an  interest,  in  an  historical  and  literary  j>oint 
of  view,  and  that  which  received  Tyndale's  latest  corrections. 


r orators  Isifr  ttf  UisUop  Jrhh. 

'I'lie  )nil»lic  ill  jjciuTal,  Iiowcvct,  would,  wc  tliink,  prefor  tlie 
former;  and  therefore  the  Publisher  has  determined  wisi*lv.  At 
the  same  time,  an  aceeptable  serviec  would  lie  rendered  by  any 
tme  who  W  ould  undertake  the  labour  of’ earefully  collating  the  two 
editions  of  1,525  and  1531-,  and  give  to  the  public  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  alterations,  excluding  those  of  mere  orthography.  Mr.  Hag- 
ster  announces  his  intention  to  follow  this  interesting  republieation 
w  ith  a  reprint  of  the  first  I'nglish  version  of  the  entire  Pible  by 
liishop  (’overdale,  fnnn  a  copy  in  the  library  of  bis  Koyal  High¬ 
ness  tbe  Duke  of  Sussex.  This  sjnrited  umlertaking  does  honour 
to  liis  enterprise  and  IVotestant  zeal ;  and  wc  trust  that  he  will 
obtain  the  encouragement  and  reward  which  lie  so  amply  deserves. 


Art.  II.  The  Life  of  Jtthn  Jeho,  I).l).,  K.H.S.,  U'lshop  of  1.huer'uk\ 
tnffert,  anil  Af^liaiUu'.  IV  ith  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  Ily  the 
Hev.  (.'harles  Forster,  H.l).,  formerly  Domestic  (’haplain  to  Hishop 
Jehb.  In  Two  \"ohimes,  bvo.  pp.  viii.  1)1)2.  Lomlon,  IHIKI. 

/  \l  JU  reviewof  the 'I'hirty  Years'  (’orrespondence  la  twcen  Hishop 
^  »Iebb  and  his  friend  and  master,  Alexander  Knox,  will 
have  made  our  readers  tolerably  well  ac(|uainted  with  tbe  ebaracter 
of  the  learned  Prelate  whose  Idfe  is  here  ]>resented  to  us  by 
his  fond  and  faithful  chaplain.  The  life  of  an  Irish  Prelate 
might  1h'  ex])ectt‘d  to  afford  interesting  materials  as  connected 
with  the  sphere  of  his  episcopal  duties ;  but  unfortunately,  only 
four  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  Kpiscopal  Dench,  Hishop  Jehb 
was  visited  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which,  though  it  left  the 
faculties  of  liis  mind  unscathed,  broke  down  his  active  powers, 
and  removed  him  ])ermanently  from  his  diocese.  The  greater 
part  of  his  clerical  life  was  spent  in  the  unobtrusive  discharge  of 
bis.parochial  duties,  as  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  in  a  wild  part 
of  Ireland.  Wc  have,  in  tlicse  volumes,  therefore,  the  memoirs 
t)f  a  retired  scholar,  rather  than  of  one  w  hose  career  was  blended 
with  the  stirring  movements  of  the  times  in  whieh  be  lived. 

Hishop  .lebb  was  born  at  Drogheda,  September  27,  177^» 
where  his  grandfather,  who  was  of  an  English  family,  had  settled 
as  a  merehant  early  in  the  last  century.  His  father  pursucil 
trade,  ultimately  with  bad  sucecss,  but  was  much  respected  and 
In  loved  for  his  virtues.  .lohn,  his  second  son,  was,  in  consequence 
i»f  his  father's  commercial  misfortunes,  adopted  by  a  widowed 
aunt,  to  whose  instruetions,  and  thovsc  of  her  sister,  he  was  in- 
debtixl  for  his  early  education  and  the  first  rudiments  of  religious 
knowledge.  His  brother  Richard,  who  was  ten  years  older  than 
himself,  succeeded,  in  I7HH,  to  the  proi^rty  of  his  relative.  Sir 
Richard  debb.  Dart. ;  and  bis  first  act,  after  that  accession  of  pro- 
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jurty,  was,  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  brother's  etlu- 
cation.  John  was  in  consequence  removed  from  Celhridge 
School,  near  Leixlip,  at  which  he  had  been  placed  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  and  which  afforded  few  advantages,  to  a  school  of 
a  very  su|>erior  description  at  Derry.  That  ^ood  and  generous 
brother  afterwards  rose  to  l>c  second  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
in  Ireland;  and  well  did  he  deserve  the  good  fortune  which  at¬ 
tended  him,  and  which  he  piously  ascribed  to  the  favour  of  Divine 
Providence.  ‘  I  have  never  known,'  says  Mr.  Forster,  ‘a  stron|jer 
^  sense  of  a  special  ])rovidence,  than  in  the  case  of  this  distin- 
‘  guished  layman. 

*  One  saying  of  his  to  myself,  I  shall  record  for  the  benefit  of  others: 

— “  It  is  my  full  conviction,  from  my  own  actual  experience,  that,  if  a 
man  would  cudy  habituate  himself  to'survey  the  events  of  his  iiiist  life, 
under  this  aspect,  he  would  see  the  hand  of  Providence  as  distinctly 
marked,  as  the  tow  ns  and  countries  ujM»n  a  map.*'  * 

The  more  than  fraternal  afleetion  which  united  the  two  brothers, . 
is  a  very  pleasing  and  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  each. 
After  maintaining  his  younger  brother  ‘  as  a  gentleman '  in  col¬ 
lege,  till  the  death  of  their  father  in  170(i,  Richard  made  over  to 
him  2000/.,  in  lieu  of  his  share  of  the  ])aternal  property,  which 
was  not  wortli  1200/.  ‘  To  this  good  brother,'  writes  the  Bishop, 

‘  I  owe  my  education,  my  rank  in  society,  and  myself.  To  me 
‘  and  to  my  sisters  he  was  a  parent,  when  our  own  was  sinking 
‘  under  infirmities,  bodily  and  mental ;  almost  deprived  of  sight ; 

‘  and,  at  times,  labouring  under  a  partial  aberration  of  his  faeul- 
‘  ties.'  Biography  is  never  more  usefully  employed,  than  in 
recording  such  exemplary  displays  of  the  unobtrusive  private 
virtues.  Of  Bishop  Jehh's  career  at  college,  the  following  account 
is  given  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  contemporary. 

‘  “  He  entered  the  Dublin  University  in  1701,  and  almost  immediately 
l>ecamc  distinguished  as  a  sound  and  elegant  scholar.  This  w'as  the 
golden  age  of  the  University:  never  w’as  there  a  periml  in  its  history 
when  science  and  polite  literature  were  so  ardently  cultivated,  and  so 
closely  united.  Among  his  contemporaries,  ....  Jehh  shone  not  the 
least  conspicuous:  he  won  the  honours  of  the  University  nobly,  and  he 
wore  them  unenvied;  for  his  amiable  temper,  his  kind  heart,  and  his 
utter  disregard  of  •  self,  had  endeared  him  to  all.  Ilis  success  at 
the  scholarship  examination  seemed  to  he  a  personal  triumph  by  every 
member  of  the  University,  hut  himself.’** 

When  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Jebb  had  a  very  remark¬ 
able  escape  from  a  watery  grave ;  and,  in  attempting  to  save  him, 
his  brother  would  also  have  ]>erished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  mind  of  a  maid-servant,  who,  coming  to  the  s|)ot  at 
the  critical  moment,  untied  her  apron,  and  holding  one  comer 
fast,  flung  the  other  to  Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  who  had  just  strength 
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to  f'rnsp  it  ;  and  tlirir  delivm*r  dn  w  them  to  shore.  *  Mr. 
‘  Jehli'n  pratUtidc  to  Providenct*  was  a|)pr<»priately  expresRcd,  hy 
‘  a  lilH'fal  pi'nsion  for  life  to  the  instninicnt  of  their  pref^ervation.' 
It  is  a  ainj^ilar  coincidence,  that,  five  and  twenty  years  after  this 
tHHiirrence,  Judge  .lehh  sKhkI  to  sec  the  dead  IxKiy  of  a  nephew 
hiiuliHl  at  that  very  s|H)t,  on  the  miay  of  Uosstrevor,  wliile  his  two 
sons,  wlu)  were  in  the  laiat  witn  their  cousin,  were  prescrvetl, 
being  then  at  ul>out  the  same  ages  as  their  father  and  uncle  at 
the  time  of  their  remarkable  eseajH'.  And  to  add  to  the  romantic 
charaett  r  of  this  melancholy  domestic  record,  the  nephew  who 
fK'rished  had,  five  years  before,  been  rescued  by  IMr.  Forster  from 
drowning,  after  he  had  sunk  twice,  at  the  same  quay  of  Jiosj 
irevor.  and  on  the  very  spot  where  his  uncles  had  all  but  perished, 
and  w  liere,  by  plunging  unguardedly  into  dt'op  water,  he  found 
his  grave. 

Various  jdans  were  suggested  for  Mr.  J ebb's  destination  in  lih 
'The  ehureli,  in  his  brother's  estimation,  afforded  but  a  ])oor  pn> 
s])ect ;  but  the  turn  of  his  ow  n  mind  led  him  strongly  to  ‘  hanker 
after  it.'  ‘  You  will  live  and  die  a  curate,'  said  the  lawyer:  this, 
however,  did  not  deter  him  ;  and  an  overture  from  his  early  friend, 
Mr.  Knox,  which  opened  ‘professional  ])rosjH'Cts  of  the  fairest 
‘  kind,’  determined  his  course  of  life.  Mr.  .Tebb  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Dr.  Young,  llisho]>  of  (’lonfert,  in  February,  IJllO; 
ami  he  thus  descril)cs  his  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

*  “On  the  day  of  iny  ordination,  I  had,  I  trust,  a  stdeinn  si*nsc  of 
what  1  was  doing.  The  t»rdinati(»n  siTimni  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dean) 
<  I  raves,  affected  me  even  t4»  tears.  Would  that  1  had  ever  after  unde- 
vlatingly  felt  as  I  f«‘lt  during  that  hour  !  Tiht  inautf  were  ortlulncd  that 
datj  :  an  amiable  facility  was  a  foible  of  the  great-minded  and  simple^ 
hearted  Hishop  Young.”  * 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  the  amusing  account  of  his 
visit  to  l*'ngland  in  the  summer  vacation  of  17^^),  and  his  pedes¬ 
trian  tour,  in  com])any  with  two  college  friends,  ‘  the  highly 
‘  gifted  John  William  Ueid,  and  the  eccentric  Hugh  George 
‘  Macklin.' 

‘  Ap|>oaring  in  the  (piestionable  shape  of  Irish  strollers,  they,  not 
unnaturallv,  apprehended  that  the  civil  authorities  might  cho»»se  t« 
make  inquiry,  at  a  periinl  of  general  alarm  ulsmt  the  slate  of  Ireland, 
into  their  real  character  and  objects.  They,  therefore,  armed  them¬ 
selves.  not  with  deadly  weapons,  but  with  ccrtirtcati's  under  the  broad 
.soul  of  the  citv  of  Dublin,  signed  by  the  lord  mayor.  These  munici¬ 
pal  vouchers,  however,  they  never  had  (KCiision  to  produce,  except  for 
the  amusement  of  their  friends.  I’pon  this  tour,  they  carried  wnlh 
them  all  necessary  changes  of  linen,  i^c.,  in  two  knapsacks  ;  a  violin, 
in  a  canvass  Kig,  was  slung,  by  turns,  on  the  shoulders  of  him  who 
escaped,  for  the  day.  a  knaps;ick  ;  a  flute  was  in  the  picket  of  Mr. 
.MacKlin  ;  Mr.  lleid  played  well  on  the  vhdin  ;  and  wherever  tliey 
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XI cut,  the  |Hnisiiiitry,  the  funner*,  and  the  gentry,  “  the  i*uncord 

“  of  sweet  stuiiids  ”  j»roved  acceptuhle.  “  Never,"  xihserves  Mr.  Jebh, 

**  did  1  ex|H‘rieiice  trum  all  clasae*,  more  gt'imine  hxMpituIitv  ;  and, 
xxhatever  may  liave  beiMi  the  exjierience  of  others,  for  myself,  and  for 
inv  friends,  with  whom,  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  1  have  crossed 
tite  Irish  Channel,  1  must  say,  that  we  ever  found  the  hearts,  the 
hoiist's,  and  (had  it  been  neci*ssary)  the  purses,  also,  of  Knglishmeii 
o|HMi  to  us.  With  them,  ]H‘rformance  always  outpH's  pr(»fessiun : 
what  a  man  finds  them  non*,  unless  it  U*  his  own  fault,  he  will  infaU 
lihly  find  them  ten  years  hence :  win  them  once,  and  you  have  them 
always." 

‘  Among  either  curiosities,  the  travellers  visited  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Darwin,  whose  **  Botiuiic  (varden "  had  many  attractions  for  Mr. 
Jehb's  youthful  fancy  ;  and  retaiiUHl  its  placi*,  until  his  ri|)ening  judg¬ 
ment  was  revolted  by  the  vicious  splendour  of  the  versification.  By 
this  singular  man  they  were  hospitably  received  ;  and  found  his  am- 
versation  interesting,  unless  when  tinctured  by  his  infidelity.  From 
his  s<K*iety,  they  brought  away  much  exeinjdary  warning,  some  useful 
information,  and  one  giHid  rejmrtee.  Dr.  Darwin,  it  is  well  known, 
xi-as  a  great  stammerer ;  a  tactless  guest  broadly  noticed  the  ilefect, 
remarking,  “It  is  a  pity.  Dr.  Darwin,  that  you  stutter  so  much." 

“  No  Sir,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  (doing  ample  justice  to  his  im{>ediment 
as  he  s|)oke,)  “  I  consider  it  an  advantage:  it  teaches  me  to  Ihink,  Ihv 
fure  I  xpeak.’* 

*  The  concluding  anecdote  of  this  tour,  a  practical  comment  on  his 
eulogy  of  the  hosjutality  of  England,  deserves  to  bx*  recorded  in  Bishop 
Jehb’s  own  words.  .  .  .  “  One  little  anecdote  I  cannot  suppress.  We 
crossed  over  from  Portsmouth,  to  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In 
the  evening,  we  went  to  Newport  in  a  stage  coach,  with  another  and 
unknown  gentleman  for  our  companion.  There  we  passed  a  few  hours 
together  ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  breakfasting  at  the  same  table, 
procmled  to  Yarmouth  ;  we  on  fmit,  and  our  new  acquaintance  on  horse¬ 
back.  There,  after  an  early  dinner,  we  were  to  juirt,  and  we  parted 
with  mutual  regret ;  but  not  till  our  companion  earnestly  requested 
that  we  would  favor  him  with  our  company,  at  his  house  in  lk‘rkshire, 
fur  a  fortnight ;  where  he  would  try  to  make  the  country  asagri'eable  to 
m  as  he  could.  I  expressed  the  regret  of  our  trio,  that  we  could  not 
avail  ourselves  of  his  great  kindness  ;  being  limited  in  jMiint  of  time. 
Our  friend  (for  such  lie  proved  himself)  blushed,  hesitated,  and  at 
Iciigth  with  difliculty  faltered  out,  .  .  .  ‘  (ientlemen,  1  lM*g  pardon  .  .  . 

I  am  about  to  take  a  great  lilierty  .  .  .  but,  |>erhaps,  there  may  be 
ioine  other  limitation.'  And  then,  drawing  forth  a  large  and  well- 
filled  pocket-liook,  ...  *  ^lay  I  intreat,*  said  he,  ‘that  you  will  in¬ 
dulge  me,  by  accepting  any  sum  for  which  you  may  have  occasion  : 
you  can  pay  it  at  your  leisure,  on  your  return  to  Ireland.*  ...  I,  being 
the  juirse-fn^arer,  was  able  to  escajM?  his  kind  solicitations,  only  by 
giving  ocular  demonstration,  that  we  had  suHicient  resources :  and  we 
inirted,  never,  in  this  world,  to  meet  again.  His  name  was  Alkxandkk 
'  INKR,  a  dealer  in  hops,  resident  near  Hungerford,  Berks.*** 

Mr.  d ebb's  first  ap|K)intnient  was  to  the  curacy  of  Swanlibar; 
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then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for  its  metllcinal  waters.  Ui^ 
duties  here  were  arduous ;  and  the  lirst  seeds  of  that  ill  health 
which  eventually  broke  down  his  constitution,  arc  sup|>osed  by  his 
lliographer  to  have  been  sown  by  the  colds  re}>catcdly  caught 
while  discharging  his  parochial  functions  in  this  place.  His  own 
retrosix'ctive  strictures  on  this  period  of  his  clerical  course,  are 
instructive. 

*  “All  this  while,  and  1  would  it  were  restricted  to  this  time,  I  was 
far  fniin  the  true  character  of  the  minister  of  Christ.  ISIy  religion,  I 
verily  Indicve.  was  sincere  as  far  as  it  W'ent.  But  it  W’as  defective  in 
depth  and  in  extent.  And,  even  acc<»rding  to  my  ow’n  inadequate 
views,  though  sincere,  I  was  not  consistent.  I  had  not  the  least  con- 
scieiitions  scruple  against  playing  cards,  fre(|uenting  balls,  and  joining 
in  scenes  b4»th  of  morning  and  evening  dissipation."  ’ 

.Between  his  leaving  Swanlibar,  and  entering  upon  tlie  curacy 
of  Magorbnn  near  Cashel,  under  the  fostering  wing  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Archbishop  Brodrick,  in  18()i,  a  very  decided  change 
took  place  in  his  character,  upon  which  he  makes  the  following 
reflections  : 

‘  “  From  what  I  have  already  said,  a  change  in  my  view's  and  liabits 
was  essential  to  my  progress  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  minister.  But,  had 
this  changi*  taken  place  while  I  remained  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  remarked  by  my  associates ;  it  must,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  draw'ii  down  upon  me  the  name  of  inethtHlist,  or  en¬ 
thusiast  ;  and  such  a  name  must  have  impeded  me  in  my  particular 
walk  of  usefulness:  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  might,  ultimately, 
have  thrown  me  into  the  hands,  in  pure  self-defence,  of  persons  secta¬ 
rian  in  their  views  ;  and  so  have  made  me  what  I  was  culled.  On  the 
other  hand,  had  this  change  taken  ]dace  after  my  removal  to  Cashel, 
it  must  have  Ihhmi  attended  with  all  the  above  disadvantages  ;  and  with 
this,  in  additi<ui,  that,  by  not  showing,  at  Cashel,  (jnallx  ab  inceptOj  I 
might  have  failed  of  w  hatever  beneficial  intUicnce  attaches  to  steadiness 
of  character  ;  and  might,  in  many  respects,  have  embarrassed,  rather 
than  assisted,  tlie  g(»ud  Archhishoj).  How  advantageous,  then,  the 
year  of  interval.  In  this  period,  I  graduallv,  naturally,  and  by  the 
joint  intluence  of  conversation,  reading,  and  solitary  thought,  threw 
many  of  my  old  views  and  hahiis.  Inch  by  inch  I  fought  my  ground: 
blit,  in  a  few’  months,  I  gave  up  dancing,  card-playing,  and  the  thea¬ 
tre  ;  not,  1  humbly  conceive,  on  narrow'  sectarian  grounds,  but  on  solid, 
rational,  and  even  philosophiral  principles.  As  I  said,  I  fought  my 
way  ;  I  yielded  only  to  ratiiH.'inative  and  moral  conviction  ;  and  W’hat* 
ever  inconsistencies,  incongruities,  and  aberrations  there  were  in  other 
respects,  (may  (ichI,  of  his  great  mercy,  forgive  them  !)  in  these  palpa¬ 
ble,  and,  as  1  am  deeply  satisfied,  most  im^)ortant  matters,  there  wa* 
not,  from  January*  1884,  any  wavering.  There  may  have  been  pro¬ 
gress  afterwards,  (that  it  has  been  small,  and,  in  many  particulars, 
smrcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible,  I  am  deeply  humbled  to  reflect,)  but 
there  was  no  marked  visible  change:  the  tcstimuiiy  of  my  private  con- 
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vors:ition,  my  public  teaching,  and  my  observable  luibits,  has  be«i’ 
uniformly  consistent ;  and  I  hope  I  have,  however  imperfectly,  yet 
sincerely  and  honestly  songht,  in  these  things,  the  glory  of  my  hea- 
Tcnly  master.**  *  '  ’ 

No  further  explanation  is  given  by  the  Bishop,  of  the  imme« 
diate  inslninientality  wliich  produced  this  change ;  but,  towards 
the  close  of  the  narrative,  we  meet  with  the  following  interesting 
passage: — 

<  Mr.  Wilbcrforoe  he  regarded,  if  possible,  with  still  deeper  venera¬ 
tion  (than  Mrs.  11.  More).  Nor  have  I  ever  know'ii  him  to  experience 
higher  enjoyment,  than  when,  in  the  winter  of  1829,  he  passed  some 
(layn  at  llighwiHMl  Hill,  Middlesex,  under  the  roof,  and  in  the  free  con¬ 
verse,  of  that  illustrious  friend  and  benefactor  of  his  kind.  But,  while 
aware  of  his  feelings  towards  him,  it  was  not  until  death  had  8e|)arated 
between  them,  that  1  fully  uiiderstmd  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
l>ishop*8  obligations ;  then  it  was  that,  fur  the  first  and  only  time,  he 
mentioned  to  me,  that  to  Mr.  Wilborforce,  and  the  perus:d  of  his  View 
of  t'hristinnity,  be  owed  his^/fr-r/  personal  impression  of  experimental 
religion.*  ‘ 

During  the  wliole  of  Mr.  Jebb's  stay  at  Cashel,  (IHOlf — 1810,) 

‘  the  house,  the  intimacy,  and  the  family  of  the  Archbishop, 
‘afforded  him  much  enjoyment.'  His  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Knox  was  kept  up  by  frctpient  correspondence,  as  well  as,  by 
periodical  visits  to  Dublin.  About  C’hristmas  I8O7,  some  con¬ 
versations  with  tliis  erudite  friend  first  directed  his  attention  to  the 
parallelisms  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  investigations  thus 
suggested,  pursued  at  distant  intervals,  were  at  length  given  to 
the  public,  in  his  “  Sacred  Literature,"  in  the  spring  of  1820. 

In  June  1810,  Mr.  Jehb  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Abington,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  wlicre  he  resided  for  more 
than  twelve  years.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phical  notes  which  the  Bishon  left  l)ehind  him,  and  wliich  break 
uff  at  this  period,  contains  his  reflections  upon  this  change  of 
situation. 

‘  “  I  left  Cashel  in  deep  sorrow.  And  for  weeks  and  months, 
Aoirtgton,  without  a  single  congenial  associate,  and  without  any  field* 
of  parochial  exertion,  was  to  me  a  dreary  wilderness.  But  the  good  • 
hand  of  Providence  was,  1  doubt  not,  in  this  whole  transaction.  Thif 
hermitage,  so  remote,  so  retired,  and  apparently  so  ill-adapted  to  my 
habits,  became  the  scene  of  my  best,  and  happiest  exertions  :  nor  do 
I  think  a  settlement  in  any  other  spot  of  the  empire,  could,  in  so  many 
ways,  have  elicited  whatever  powers  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  mf*c 
Often,  indeed,  during  the  twelve  years  and  a  half  that  1  passed. there^ 
my  heart  and  spirit  have  sunk  within  me  ;  but  1  was  enabled,  from 
time  to  time,  to  recruit  and  rally.  Often,  have  almost  all  my  friends 
regretted,  that  I  was  buried  in  the  desert ;  but  they  little  knew,, nor 
was  I  properly  conscious  mvself,  that  there  was  manna  in  the  desert,' 

3  D  2 
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anil  living  waterii  trmn  the  rock.  I  can  now  look  back  with  gratitude 
to  iny  long  sojourning  there  ;  and,  were  it  not  that  l.have  had  aurh 
ex|K'rience  of  a  graciously  protecting  |H)wer,  above  me,  and  aroiuid 
inc,  I  shouhl  now  tremble  at  what  may  await  me,  in  the  new  aiul 
arduous  sphere,  oii  which  I  am  alMuit  to  enter  : — may  it  be  ordered 
(it*  it  be  for  my  everlasting  good)  that  the  see  of  liimerick  shall  bi‘  to 
me  but  half  so  productive  of  use,  and  of  enjoyment,  as  the  quiet  rec¬ 
tory  of  Abington !”  ’ 

It  s|)eak8  strongly  in  proof  of  Mr.  Jebb's  amiable  character, 
and  the  benign  intliicncc  of  bis  manners  upon  the  Catholic 
|)easantry,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  county  of  Tip|)erary  was  in 
open  insurrection,  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Limerick  was  on 
the  eve  of  In'ing  also  ]>laced  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Insur¬ 
rection  Act,  the  parish  of  Abington,  wbicb  bad  formerly  been  a 
very  troublesome  district,  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiet.  In 
a  letter  to  a  relative,  dated  August  20,  IHl.),  Air.  Jebb  writes  : — 

*  You  will  be  glad  to  know,  that  1  found  this  neighhourhoiMl  in  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity  and  |H‘acc.  No  maimer  of  disturbance  has  occurred 
here  since  I  lct\  home  ;  and  1  am  in  hopes  matters  may  so  remain.  We 
can  leave  the  doors  unguarded,  and  move  freely,  at  all  hours ;  and  1 
am  told,  from  goml  authority,  that,  individually,  1  am  very  popular 
among  the  inhabitants;  more  so  than  would  have  been  imagined  till 
my  long  absence  called  forth  their  feelings.* 

Vp  to  this  period,  his  parish,  }>eopled  almost  entirely  by  Homan 
('atholics,  bad  afforded  little  sco|>e  for  pastoral  labour ;  but,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  1810,  an  event  of  peculiar  interest  occurred, 
whicli  may  he  considered  as  liaving  put  his  popularity  to  a  severe 
test.  A  gentleman  of  an  old  Homan  ('atholic  family,  ‘connected 
‘  both  w  ith  the  hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy  of  that  communion,' 
but  wbo  bad  imbibed  from  early  youth  infidel  principles,  became 
ctmvertwl  at  once  from  infidelity  and  from  Homanism,  by  the 
|>eriisal  of  a  volume  of  Mr.  Jebb's  sermons,  presented  to  bis  lady, 
who  was  one  of  the  nutlior's  parishioners.  In  bis  last  illness, 
although  the  Homan  priests  were  attending  him,  be  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  to  set'  Mr.  Jebb;  and  the  result  of  the  interview 
was  Ins  determination  to  die  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  particulars  are  highly  interesting  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  tliat 

*  The  happy  result  on  this  occasion  of  Mr.  Jebb's  ministerial 
labours,  did  not  produce  the  least  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  |>opulation,  nor, the  slightest  abatement  of  kind- 
lU'ss  and  good-will  on  that  of  the  Homan  Catholic  priesthood; 
although,  to  the  latter  es|H'cialIy,  the  whole  case  and  circumstances 
were  necessarily  very  trying.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
universal  feeling,  that  all  w'as  fair  and  above-board ;  and  the  peasant¬ 
ry  of  the  neighbourhood  openly  expressed  their  honest  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  do  their  duty.’ 
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,  The  grouml-work  of  Mr.  J ebb's  popularity  was  laid  in  the  uii- 
afl’ected  kiiulnes^s  and  conlidcnce  with  which  he  uniformly  treated 
the  peasantry.  In  this  respect,  he  appears  to  have  set  an  admi¬ 
rable  example  to  his  clerical  brethren  ;  and  we  must  transcribe  the 
account  which  is  given  of  his  deportment  towards  his  parishioners. 

*  In  his  corres]K)ndence  with  Mr.  Knox,  about  this  date,  he  thus 
tlescribes  the  manner  of  that  intercourse  :  “  In  these  trying  times,  it 
has  been  my  lot,  in  common  with  multitudes  of  my  brethren,  to  sufler 
uiy  share  of  |H‘cuniary  inconveniences  :  it  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
feel,  that  1  have  not  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  my  parithionert, 
and  that  we  are,  mutually,  on  the  best  possible  terms ;  nor,  on  roy 
part,  shall  any  fair  and  manly  efforts  be  wanting,  to  keep  things  as 
they  are :  it  has  been  my  effort  to  blend  firmness  with  conciliation ; 
to  act  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  is  not  ^raid  ;  and  to  let  it  be 
seen  that,  in  tlie  concessions  which  humanity,  and,  during  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  agricultural  produce,  justice  itself  would  demand,  not  even 
the  suspicion  of  danger  is  an  ingredient.'* 

*  While  acting  on  the  principles,  and  in  the  spirit,  here  expressed, 
his  every  act  of  kindness,  whether  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  remis¬ 
sion,  or  of  |K'Cuniary  aid,  was  peculiarly  felt  and  valued  for  this  further 
cause, — that  he  who  showed  himself  thus  liberal  of  his  substance, 
was,  at  least,  equally  unsparing  of  his  personal  trouble.  Whenever 
applied  to,  he  was  found  alway  ready  to  hear  the  case  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  ;  to  advise  them  for  the  best ;  to  draw  up  their  |>etitions ;  to 
write  letters  to  the  proper  (|uarter8,  in  behalf  of  the  widows,  or  chil¬ 
dren,  or  next  of  kin,  of  soldiers,  or  sailors,  connected  with  Abington, 
or  its  neighbourhood :  attentions  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  acute 
and  observant  peasantry;  who  well  knew  Mr.  Jebb's  value  for  his 
time,  and  his  studies;  and  whom,  in  common  with  their  countrymen, 
he  has  justly  described,  as  more  sensible  to  the  manner,  than  to  the 
matter  of  kindness. 

*  In  his  natural  manner,  when  conversing,  kindness  was  blended  with 
authority :  this,  too,  had  its  effect  upon  the  people.  Even  when  he 
addressed  them  most  kindly,  there  was  a  certain  command  in  his 
manner ;  w  hich,  while  it  ratlier  heightened  the  effect  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence,  always  kept  alive  the  sense  of  respect  and  subordination.  In 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  population,  he  had  one  object  habi¬ 
tually  in  view,  .  .  to  raise  them  above  their  too-prevailing  habits  of 
servility,  by  aw  akening,  or  endeavouring  to  awaken,  their  s^f-respect ; 
by  “  telling  them  they  were  men ;"  and  teaching  them  to  look,  and 
speak,  and  stand  erect,  as  free-bom  human  beings.  Surprising  as,  at 
first  sight,  it  may  seem,  it  was  on  these  occasions,  that  the  authority 
of  his  manner  became  most  observ’able.  From  the  unhappy  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  labouring,  at  once,  under  the  crying  evils  of 
the  absentee  system,  and  under  ^c  consequent  oppressions  and  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  system  of  middle-men,  the  Irish  peasantry  had  unhap¬ 
pily  learnt  to  substitute,  for  the  reality  of  respect,  the  outward  shew 
of  a  fawning  and  cringing  servility,  in  addressing  their  superiors. 
This,  Mr.  Jebb  could  not  endure :  his  nature  rose  against  it :  .  .  as 
they  stood  before  him,  in  whatever  weather,  with  their  hats  in  their 
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hand.s,  he  would  first  request  them  to  put  ou  their  hats  ;  observing, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  tliem  remain  uncovered  ;  if  this  did  not 
Hucceed  (as  was  Iretjuently  the  case),  he  w’ould  desire  them  to  put 
their  hats  ou,  or  he  must  take  his  oH*.  While,  even  thus,  compliance 
was  procured  with  dilKculty*  his  motive  became  soon  understood ; 
and  the  result,  uniformly,  was,  an  increased  respect  for  him,  if  not 
for  themselves.* 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Southey,  on  the  subject  of  Wesleyan  ^!ethod- 
isin  in  Ireland,  dated  December  '26,  we  find  the  following 

instructive  remarks  upon  the  sources  of  the  national  attachment 
to  the  Fopish  faith. 

‘  “  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  priests : 
this  would,  doubtless,  be  largely  and  vehemently  exerted,  to  keep 
their  flocks  from  the  infection  of  methodism  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  much  occasion  to  call  it  into  exercise.  Our  Homan  Catho¬ 
lic  population  cling  to  their  religion,  with  all  its  grossnesses  ;  they  love 
it,  as  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ;  they  would  fight  for  it,  as  the  religion 
of  Irishmen  ;  they  revere  it,  ns  wliat  they  believe  to  he  the  exclusively 
genuine  catholic  and  apostolic  Christianity  ;  and,  on  all  these  grounds, 

1  think  it  would  he  idle  and  extravagant  to  expect  much  accession, 
from  the  ranks  of  popery,  to  the  ranks  of  methodism.  It  must  be 
.added,  too,  that  the  Irisli  Romanists,  have,  within  their  own  system, 
substitutes  for  the  most  fascinating  features  of  Wesleyan  methodism. 
'I’heir  priests,  like  the  itinerant  methodist  preachers,  are  drawn  from 
their  own  rank  of  life  ;  the  practice  of  oral  confession  corresponds  to 
the  practices  observed  in  the  class  and  hand  meetings ;  and  the  num* 
her  of  religious  confraternities,  into  which  the  lowest  and  least  edu¬ 
cated  can  gain  admission,  constitute  as  it  wore,  a  thorough  system  of 
methodism,  within  the  heart  of  popery  itself.  It  may  now’  be  asked. 
Are  the  poor  deluded  victims  to  he  for  ever  outcasts,  without  an 
ellbrt  for  their  recovery  ?  I  would  answer,  that,  bad  as  things  un- 
<|uestionnhly  are,  there  is  still  much  religion  among  them,  and  that 
religion  is  progressive ;  that  they  have  a  submission  to  the  will  of 
(lou,  as  his  w  ill,  winch  I  never  have  met,  in  equal  vigour  and  produci- 
hility,  among  the  lower  classes  of  protestants ;  that  they  submit 
with  resignation  to  sickness,  want,  famine,  as  to  visitations  sent  by 
the  Almighty,  instead  of  clamouring  against  them,  as  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  misrule  of  man ;  that  their  habits,  though  slowly,  are  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  improving  ;  and  that  I  trust  they  arc  advancing  tow’ards  a  pre¬ 
paredness  for  that  state  of  things,  when  an  improvement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  Homan  Catholic  gentry,  will  open  a  door  for 
a  reformation  of  the  body  at  large.*'  * 

The  work  upon  which  Bishop  tlebb's  literary  reputation  chiefly 
rests,  his  “  Sacred  I/iterature,'’  on  its  publication  in  1820,  met 
with  a  reception  favourable  far  beyond  the  Author’s  moderate 
expectations,  though  not  exceeding  what  was  due  to  *  the  only 
‘  original  work  of  Scripture  criticism  produced  since  the  day  of 
‘  Bishop  Lowth — an  encomium  which  reads  like  the  severest* 
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Mtire  upon  the  Establishment  whose  proudest  boast  is  the  muni- 
ticent  bounty  which  she  affords  to  scholarship.  In  the  November 
of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Jebb  was  nresented,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  £mly, as  a  token  ofhis  Grace's  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  services.  In  1821,  an  insurrection  again  broke  out,  of 
which  the  county  of  Limerick  was  the  focus ;  and  the  local  posi¬ 
tion  of  Abington  rendered  it  peculiarly  im|X)rtant  to  prevent  its 
spreading  into  that  hitherto  peaceable  district.  A  young  man  of 
daring  spirit,  under  the  impulse  of  grateful  feeling  for  an  act  of 
kindness  that  had  been  shewn  to  him,  waited  on  Archdeacon  Jebb, 
and,  apprising  him  of  the  im|)cnding  troubles,  offered  the  services 
of  himself  and  his  clan  to  avert  the  danger. 

‘  Archdeacon  Jebb  instantly  si\w  all  the  prospective  advantages,  and 
cordially  entered  into  the  gootl  spirit,  of  this  unprecedented  proposition. 
In  the  moment  in  which  the  pro|H)sal  was  made,  his  resolution  was 
taken  :  when  •  •  •  •  withdrew,  he  immediately  said,  “  I  will  sec 
our  friend  Mr.  Costello  (the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  of  Abington), 
and  propose  to  him  our  holding  a  meeting,  next  Sunday,  after  divine 
service,  in  his  chapel ;  in  order  to  our  entering  into  resolutions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  in  our  hitherto  peaceable  and  loyal  parish.** 
The  proposition  was  made  and  met  in  the  same  spirit.  The  Homan 
Catholic  pastor  entered  cordially  into  his  views :  and  it  was  agreed, 
that,  upon  the  following  Sunday  (December  16),  the  clergy  of  the  tw'o 
communions  should  meet,  after  morning  service,  in  the  chapel  of  Mur- 
roe ;  and  the  Protestant  rector,  and  the  Homan  Catholic  priest,  should 
successively  address  the  people,  from  the  altar :  a  transaction  (Mr. 
Jebb  truly  observes  to  Mr.  Knox),  the  like  of  which  I  suppose  never 
occurred  since  the  Reformation.**  The  appointed  day  arrived ;  and 
we  proceeded,  accompanied  by  General  Uourke,  after  church  service, 
to  the  chapel.  Having  ascertained  that  the  celebration  of  JMass  was 
over,  we  entered  ;  advanced,  through  a  crowded  congregation,  to  the 
altar  ;  and  Archdeacon  Jebb  having  been  presented,  at  the  close  of  an 
impressive  exhortation  to  his  flock,  by  the  priest,  he  addressed  the 
|>eople,  from  the  altar,  for  fully  half  an  hour.  lie  was  heard  with 
breathless  attention  :  some  were  affected  to  tears.  All  eyes  were 
rivetted  ujion  him,  as  he  told  the  men  of  Abington,  that  he  lived 
among  them  without  a  fear  ;  that  his  doors  were  unbolted,  his  windows 
unbarred, .  .  and  that  they  should  remain  so  ;  for  that  the  only  safeguard 
he  sought,  was  in  tiik  hearts  of  his  parishioners*  :  that  he  had 


•  ‘  An  extraordinary  proof  of  the  strength  of  this  safeguard,  Mr. 
Jebb  had  experienced  some  years  previously.  A  man  of  noted  charactef, 
connected  w'ith  a  gang  of  robbers,  had  lived  within  a  stone*s  throw  of 
Abington  Glelic ;  after  committing  many  distant  depredations,  it  was 
at  lost  determined  on,  by  this  robber  and  tw’O  of  his  companions,  to 
attack  the  Glebe- house.  Knowing  the  defenceless  state  of  the  house, 
they  met,  accordingly,  at  night,  armed  with  blunderbusses,  on  the 
steps  of  the  hall-door ;  when  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  gang,  our 
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now  lived  arnon^  thcMu  more  than  ten  years  ;  and  hud  always  found 
them,  what  he  knew  he  should  ever  tiiid  them,  a  loyal,  a  ])eaceahle, 
and  an  affectitmate  pi'ojde.’*  By  men,  w'omeii,  and  even  the  little 
ehildren,  this  a])|H‘al  was  eagerly  listened  to  ;  and  the  Hesidutions, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  w’cre  projmsed  for  adoption  at  its 
cl<»M%  were  received  with  a  silent,  but  unanimous  lifting-up  of  hands: 
the  children,  imme<liately  in  front  of  the  alUir,  strained  their  little 
arms,  that  their  hands,  too,  might  be  seen.  .  .  At  this  atfecting  sight, 
several  |K*rsons,  at  the  s;ime  instant,  cried  out,  .  .  “  The  very  children 
are  lifting  their  hands  !  *’  The  farmers  and  peasantry  emulously  crowded 
to  the  altar-rail,  to  subscribi*  their  names,  or  their  marks,  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Hesolutions ;  and  w  hat  they  then  voluntarily  promised,  w'heu  the 
lunir  of  trial  came,  they  manfully  jH*rformed.  While  the  whole  surround¬ 
ing  cmintry  became  a  scene  of  tire  and  blmnlshed,  Abington  parish,  to  the 
end  of  the  disturlmnces,  continued  (to  borrow  the  expression  of  % 
distinguished  statesman  *,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Archdeacon  Jebb  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  termination),  “  like  (lideon's  fleece,  the  only  inviolate 
spot.”  Higher  testimony  was  afterwards  Imrne,  from  an  humbler 
quarter.  An  eminent  English  barrister  happened  to  pass  through  the 
disturbed  country  at  the  time,  travelling  lietween  Waterford  and  Lime¬ 
rick.  As  the  coach  passed  within  sight  of  Abington  (ilebe,  the 
coachman  pointed  towards  the  house,  distant  alanit  four  miles,  and 
invited  the  passi'iigers  to  look  at  it :  **  That  house,”  he  said,  **  is  the 
residence  of  Archbishop  Jebb  ;  the  parish  in  which  it  stands  is  the 
only  quiet  district  in  the  country  ;  and  its  quiet  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  character  and  exertions  of  the  Protestant  rector.”  * 

It  afterwards  transpired,  that  some  threats  had  been  held  out  of 
a  hostile  visit  to  the  parish  and  to  the  Glebe-house,  on  the  part  of 
the  neighbouring  insurgents,  to  punisli  the  ])cople  of  Abington 
for  their  loyalty  ;  upon  which,  ‘  this  true-hearted  peo])le  ha<l 
‘  voluntarily  and  secretly  pledged  tlieinselves  to  each  other,  that 
‘  any  attempt  upon  Abington  (ilebe  should  be  the  signal  for  the 
‘  parish  to  rise  en  tnasac  upon  the  stranger  assailants.*  But  the 
threatened  attempt  was  never  made.  Archdeacon  Jebb  had  shortly 
afterwards  a  gratifying  opportunity  of  rewarding  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  peojile.  4'he  I^ondon  Committee  formed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  |>oor  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of 

near  neighbour,  discovering  their  intention,  suddenly  made  her  ap- 
iHiarance  ;  and  declared,  that,  “  if  any  of  them  raised  u  hand  to  attack 
Sir.  Jebb’s  house,  she  w’ould  herself  sw'ear  against  and  prosecute 
them,  though  it  were  her  own  husband.*'  The  robbers  were  at  once 
panic-struck  ;  and  retired  without  raising  any  alarm  ;  leaving  the  in- 
matt's  of  the  house  wholly  unconscious  of  their  danger  and  deliverance. 
Tierney  (the  husband,  and  head  of  the  gang)  afterw'ards  fled  the 
country  :  when  the  fact  transpired.' 

•  «  The  present  Right  Hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  w  ho  will, 
I  know,  iwmiit  me  to  number  him  among  the  friends  of  Bishop  Jebb. 
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biivin*^  })laceil  .i^300  of  the  surplus  fund  at  his  disposal,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  bounty  in  providing  work, 
hv  undertaking  to  lower  a  steep  and  difficult  hill  which  ol>structed 
the  market  road  to  Limerick.  The  residue  (more  than  two- 
thirds)  was  expended,  under  his  direction,  in  providing  a  supply 
of  wheels  and  reels,  to  introduce  among  his  parishioners  the  linen 
manufacture,  which  were  gratuitously  distributed  among  them. 

Such  a  man  deserved  to  he  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Establishment ;  and  it  did  credit  to  the  Government,  that,  in  the 
November  following.  Archdeacon  Jebb  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Limerick,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Elrington  to 
that  of  Ferns.  His  return  from  Dublin  as  bishop  elect,  was 
hailed  with  universal  joy.  He  was  met,  on  the  border  of  his 
parish,  by  a  body  of  the  peasantry,  who,  taking  off*  the  horses,, 
drew  his  carriage,  preceded  by  a  band  of  rustic  music,  to  the 
Glebe;  and  this  expression  of  attachment  was  followed  by  an 
affectionate  address  from  his  Homan  Catholic  parishioners,  drawn 
up  by  the  Homan  C!atholic  pastor,  with  his  signature  at  its  head. 

If  the  Irish  Church  l',8tablishmcnt  had  been  the  means  of  station¬ 
ing  in  every  parish  a  resident  ecclesiastic  of  the  same  character  as 
the  amiable  Hector  of  Abington, — had  it  been  to  any  adequate 
extent  subservient  to  this  im|>ortant  political  object, — although 
the  tithe  system,  which  makes  the  Protestant  clergy  dependent 
on  the  immediate  contributions  of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  would 
still  have  been  the  worst  possible  method  of  supporting  them, 
yet,  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  State  might  have  seemed' to 
counterbalance  the  grievance.  ‘  Take  away  the  fabric  of  our 
‘Established  Church,'  says  Bishop  Jebb,  ‘and  you  take  away 
‘  the  nucleus  of  our  national  improvement.  A  resident  gentry 
‘  we  have  not :  a  substantial  yeomanry  we  have  not :  a  body  of 
‘  capitalled  manufacturers  we  have  not.  Humanly  speaking,  I  do 
‘  not  see  what  it  is,  in  the  least  improved  parts  of  Ireland,  tnat  we 
‘  have  to  rest  upon,  except  the  clergy.  Here,  it  is  the  only  sure 
‘  provision  extant  of  disseminating,  through  all  quarters  of  the  land, 

‘  the  wildest  and  most  remote  equally  with  the  most  cultivated 
‘  and  peopled,  an  educated,  enlightened,  and  morally  influential 
‘  class.'  Now  all  this  is  very  plausible  in  theory ;  but  the  argu¬ 
ment  overlooks  one  important  condition,  rcouisite  in  order  to  the 
beneficial  working  of  the  scheme ;  namely,  tnat  the  clergy  should 
be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  people.  Viewing  the  subject  simply 
in  its  political  bearings,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  ought 
to  be  the  Romish.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  clergy  of  an  alien* 
faith  can  form  a  link  between  the  Government  and  the  people  ? 
The  Rector  of  Abington  exemplified,  by  his  prudent  and* con* 
ciliatory  conduct,  the  possibility  of  disarming  hostility,  and  of 
triuinpUng  over  bigotry.  But  such  rare  instances  are  not  to  be 
calculated  upon,  in  forming,  or  in  defending,  genera]  plans  of 
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policy  ;  nor  can  the  tendencies  of  a  system  be  judged  of  by  cases 
which  form  an  exception  to  the  general  practice.  Mr.  Jebb  was 
no  ordinary  s])ecimen  of  a  Protestant  incumbent ;  and  indeed,  by 
the  evangelical  portion  of  the  established  clergy,  his  conduct  and 
sentiments  were  viewed  as  indicating  a  leaning  towards  Romanism 
scarcely  compatible  with  Protestant  orthodoxy.  After  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  liench,  he  contiimcd  to  adhere  to  the  same  policy  by 
which  he  had  been  guided  in  the  intercourse  with  his  parishioners 
at  Abington. 

‘  Ah,  ill  the  liiiinhler  station,  he  liad  on  the  best  and  happiest 
tenns  with  the  Hoiiiuii  (’atholic  jiriests  and  their  Hock,  so,  in  the  higher, 
he  became  on  terms  equally  giHid  and  happy  with  tlie  Homan  Catholic 
bishop  and  his  clergy.  The  venerable  Bishop  Toughy,  while  he  con- 
verst'd  with  him  as  a  friend,  honoured  him  as  a  C'hristian  bishop,  and 
advis4*d  with  him  as  fellow  labourers  in  the  vineyanl  of  their  common 
Lord.  The  spirit  of  their  ecclesiastical  superior  diffused  itself  among 
the  Homan  C’atholic  ])riesth<H»d  of  Limerick.  And  one  of  the  lust 
W’ulks  taken  by  Bishop  Jehh  through  the  streets  of  that  city,  presented 
the  gnitifying  sight  of  the  l*rotestant  bishop  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
a  Homan  Catlndic  priest  ;  who,  on  taking  leave,  turned  and  Inuit  the 
kiUH',  ns  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  superior.’ 

If  this  conduct  should  be  thought  to  reflect  honour  upon  the 
amiable  liberality  of  the  Protestant  prelate,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  txjual  liberality  on  the  side  of  the  Popish  clergy.  Yet, 
in  how  ditlerent  an  aspect  mav  the  same  thing  Ik?  ri'garded ! 
^V  ere  a  Dissenting  minislcr  to  Ik*  seen  walking  arm-in-arin  with  a 
Catholic  ])riest,  an  outcry  would  In?  raised  at  the  unseemly  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  league  between  the  ])arties  :  but  w  hen  Anglican 
prelates  and  Romish  bisho])s  are  seen  acting  in  concert,  ‘  l)ehold, 
*  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
‘unity!’  An  ecclesiastical  alliance  between  the  ('hurches  of 
Home  and  England,  is  deemed  by  many  of  the  Established  clcrg}* 
a  thing  to  Ik?  desired.  A  civil  alliance  between  Roman  ('atholics 
and  dissenting  Protestants  fur  pur|K»ses  involving  no  religious 
compromise,  is  regarded  as  monstrous  and  horrible  I  On  the 
other  hand,  many  persons,  no  doubt,  will  think  that  Bishop  Jebh 
carrieil  his  fraternal  courtesies  towards  the  Romish  clergy  some¬ 
what  too  far.  CjKui  certain  |mints,  the  Bishojfs  theological  views 
approximated,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  to  the  Jansenist  school, 
the  evangelicalisoi  of  Romanism  ;  but  Episcopacy  was,  in  his 
view,  the  main  bond  l>etween  the  two  Churches.  In  common  with 
•many  goml  men  of  the  High  CJuirch  school,  he  fell  into  the  error 
of  mistaking  mere  ecclesiastical  organization  for  the  spirit  and  life 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  a  church.  Regarding  with  fond 
veneration  ‘  the  goo<lly  order  of  the  hierarchical  institution,'  the 
antique  frame-work  which  encased  the  ancestral  faith  so  rudely 
displaced  at  the  Reformation,  Bishop  Jehh  looketl  with  no  com- 
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placency  upon  the  irregular  and  unaccredited  movements  within 
the  Establishment,  that  were  not,  to  use  Mr.  Knox's  phrase, 

*  harnionical  with  its  organization.'  lie  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  himself  ‘  more  disposed  to  congenialize  with  an  honest, 

*  orthodox,  pious  Dissenter,  than  with  a  ]>erhap8  e(|uall}i  honest, 
‘  orthodox,  and  pious  evangelic,  who  professes  to  love,  and  who 

*  thinks  he  supports  our  Establishment,  whilst,  in  reality,  he  both 
‘  deteriorates  and  undermines  it.'  *  If  his  views  as  a  high- 
churchman  must,  as  we  think,  be  deemed  erroneous,  yet,  they  were 
consistent ;  far  more  consistent,  and  far  less  exclusive,  than  those 
of  the  low-church  party  who,  while  clinging  to  an  Establishment 
which  frowns  u])on  them,  and  acting  in  disregard  of  the  authority 
to  which  they  profess  subjection,  are  at  the  same  time  displaying  the 
bitterest  sectarian  animosity  towards  Protestants  without  its  pale. 

Vet,  with  all  his  kindly  feelings  towards  his  Homan  Catholic 
fellow  subjects,  Bisho])  Jebb  was  strongly  opposed  to  their  being 
admitted,  under  any  modification,  to  political  power.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  episco])ate.  Bishop  Jebb  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  representative  bisho])8  of  the  Irish 
Church ;  and  upon  the  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  Bill  lieing 
brought  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(June  10, 1824),  he  delivered  a  speech  which  occupied  three  hours, 
and  which  Mr.  WillK'rforce  pronounced  to  be  ‘one  of  the  most 
‘  able  ever  delivered  in  parliament.'  The  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  1825,  he  devoted  to  the  visitation  of  his  diocese;  and 
be  did  not  revisit  England  till  the  following  year.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  occasional  attacks  of  indisposition  ;  but  no  alarming 
appearances  had  ]>reccded  the  stroke  of  paralysis  which,  in  April, 
1827,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  and  rendered 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  an  invalid.  For  several  days 
previous  to  the  stroke,  Mr.  Forster  informs  us,  he  had  l)cen  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations,  with  him  a 
favourite  work ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  attack,  the  work  lay 
open  upon  his  study-table.  Under  this  severe  aflliction,  his  serene 
composure  and  meek  resignation  unequivocally  besjH)kc  the 
genuine  character  of  his  ])iety.  The  deepest  interest  in  his  re¬ 
covery  was  expressed  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  On  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  prayers  were  publicly  offered  up  on  his  behalf  in 
the  principal  Homan  Catholic  chapel  of  Limerick ;  and  the 
ofliciating  ])ricst  is  stated  to  have  previously  atldrcssed  his  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  following  terms  : — ‘  I  have  fifteen  thousand  poor 
‘  in  my  ])arish  ;  let  them  and  all  of  us  pray,  falling  now  upon  our 

*  knees,  for  the  good  Bishop  of  Limerick.  None  before  have 
‘  done  as  fie  has  done  for  the  poor :  never  will  they  have  such 

*  another  benefactor.'  ^ 


*  See  Kclectic  Kev.  3d  Series,  Vol.  xii..  p. 
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Deprived  of  the  use  of  the  hand  which  lield  his  ready  j)cn, 
IVishop  Jehh  applied  himself  with  his  usual  dee*ision,  to  cultivate 
the  use  of  his  left ;  and  in  a  few  months,  he  aecpiired  the  power 
of  writing  with  facility.  He  was  thus  enabled  still  to  employ  his 
time  in  his  favourite  literary  occupations,  and  in  editing  several 
volumes  for  the  press.  In  May  111:29.  a  second  attack  of  para¬ 
lysis  rcHluced  him  tt>  a  state  of  distressing  infirmity  ;  hut.  happily, 
its  effects  fell  almost  entirely  on  the  limbs  previously  affecteil ; 
and  with  unflagging  ardour,  he  conducted  through  the  press  a 
volume  of  Dr.  'rownson's  sermons,  and  two  volumes  of  “  Practi¬ 
cal  TluHilogv,"  his  hist  original  ])uhlication  in  theology.  Suhse- 
(piently  to  tliis,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  “  Ihistoral  In¬ 
structions,"  a  selection  from  his  own  former  ]>uhlications,  designed 
espin  ially  as  a  token  of  affectionate  remembrance  for  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese;  also,  in  llk‘11,  a  hiogra])hical  memoir  of  Dr.  Phelan, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  his  edition  <d‘  llurnet's  Lives.  Of  the 
stale  of  his  religious  feelings  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  weak¬ 
ness  and  suffering,  Mr.  Forster  gives  the  following  very  pleasing 
account. 

‘  In  Fohruarv,  llCi‘J,  he  observed  to  me,  in  tlie  manner  of  one  think¬ 
ing  ahnid,  .  .  “  W  hen  1  think  of  jmst,  and  passing  events,  I  feel  not 
only  designed,  hut  full  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  for  withdrawing 
me,  by  illness,  fr(»m  active  life,  during  the  last  five  years.  It  has 
saved  me  S4»  much  thankless  anxiety,  where  it  would  have  been  ini|)os- 
sihle  to  do  anv  ginul  ;  ami  I  have  had  great  positive  enjoyment  in  iny 
retirement.*’  Again,  in  July,  UHil,  a  few  months  only  before  his  de¬ 
parture,  as  we  sat  ti)gether  after  dinner,  at  Hast  Hill,  the  thoughts 
uppermost  in  his  mind  were  thus  iMjautifully  expressed,  in  the  manner 
of  solilmpiv  :  .  .  “  W\‘ll,  the  more  I  think  (»f  it,  tlie  m(»re  1  am  full  of 
wonder  and  thankfulness  at  the  goodness  t>f  Providence  t<»  me.  My 
illness,  instead  of  a  trial,  has  Ikhmi  made  a  source  of  continual  delight 
and  eni«>yment.  I  am  placed  by  it  in  this  delightful  situation.  W  hile 
I  have  the  eomfiwt  to  feel,  that  it  is  not  my  own  doing  ;  that  all  has 
l>een  done  f\»r  me.  (Jod  has  taken  me  into  his  own  hands  ;  and  1  have 
<inly  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  w’ill."  A  few’  evenings  after,  having 
fung  the  hell  to  g(»  to  rest,  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  went  irresistibly  to 
the  heart,  “It’s  a  pleasant  thing,  Mr.  Forster,  to  W  brought  to  the 
state  t»f  (I  fitfie  child ;  to  be  put  to  bed  ;  to  see  it  coming  on:  I  thank 
(toil  fi>r  it  !*’  'fhe  heavenly  expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he  thus 
gave  vent  t<»  “  the  abundance  of  the  heart,”  w’as  a  living  comment  upon 
our  I/ord’s  wonls,  “  W’hosm'ver  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  af 
it  little  child,  .shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.”  At  an  earlier  jH'riod  of 
his  illness,  alluding,  in  cmiversation  with  a  friend,  to  his  helpless  state, 
and  his  consequent  de|>endence  upini  others,  he  added,  in  the  same 
resigned  spirit,  .  .  **  My  illness  has  l)een  no  trial  to  me.  I  never  IovcmI 
IxHlily  exercise  ;  and,  while  my  servants  arc  g:ood  enough  to  think  it 
not  a  trouhh’  to  carry  me  up  aud  down  stairs,  1  have  every  cause  to  be 
happy  and  ihankAil.”  S|H'aking  one  evening  of  itnneinartf  trials,  he 
hapiHMU'*!  to  say,  .  .  “  I  have  had  my  share  of  trials,”  .  .  hut,  instantly 
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currecliii^  liiuiself,  ailileil,  with  earnest  emphasis,  **  (>ik1  forgive  me  fur 
Miying  so!  1  have  l)eeii  most  graciously  dealt  with.  My  trials  have 
l)een  few  and  slight  indt^ed.  I  meant  only  to  say,  that  I  had  had  some  ; 
suthcient  to  giv^me  experience  of  what  trial  is.*’* 

In  Novcmln'r  the  Hishop  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 

jaundice,  which  no  medical  skill  could  combat ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  December,  he  j»caccfully  breathed  his  last,  in  the  fit\y.ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  second  volume  of  the  publication  l)oforc  us,  is  entirely 
occupied  with  letters.  From  these,  many  interesting  {passages 
might  be  selectetl,  and  some  that  would  tempt  animadversion  ; 
hut  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  extracts  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate,  letter  than  any  formal  portrait,  the  Bishop’s  character. 
'Fhe  first  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the  Uev.  ,1.  Me.  Cormick,  dated, 
Cashel,  .January,  180(5. 

*  By  education,  by  conviction,  and  by  choice,  I  am,  what  I  conceive 
to  he,  a  thorough -paced  Church-t»f- England  man.  The  cant  of  a  sect, 

I  cordially  dislike  ;  the  uncouth  phraseology,  I  had  almost  said,  the 
pious  jargon,  which  some  g^xl  j)eople  delight  in,  is  very  revolting  to 
my  taste ;  and  were  I  called  U]>on  to  select  my  favourite  authors,  I 
should,  almost  w'ithout  exception,  cull  them  from  the  shining  lights 
of  our  own  establishment.  Still,  how’cver,  I  am  so  much  attached  to 
the  eclectic  ])hilosophy,  that  I  will  not  l)e  deterred  bv  a  name,  or 
prevented  by  mere  iujudiciousness  of  manner,  from  gleaning  truth 
wherever  1  ran  find  it.  na»Ta;^»j  rr.t  aXr.Quap,  I  w'ould  wish  to 
make  my  motto  ;  and  1  sl«ill  never  be  ashamed  to  let  Dinldridge  and 
Wesley  appear,  in  inv  little  library,  on  the  same  shelf  with  Tillotson 
and  Burnet.*  Vol.  ill.,  p.  Jit, 

The  other  ]'>assagc  forms  part  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
Abington  Glebe,  December  16,  IBIJ* 

‘  It  seems  to  me,  to  he  not  among  the  least  blessings  of  iinvard  reli¬ 
gion,  that  it  congenializes  and  cordializes  human  life  ;  hringing  into 
familiar,  intimate,  and  almost  domestic  union,  those  who  fi»el  alike  on 
this  one  great  concern.  Minor  differences,  there  may  Im?,  even  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  scrij)tural  truth  ;  still  more  decided  differences,  in  what  may  be 
called  matters  of  religitms  aconomy  ;  but  these  need  not,  and  I  trust 
the  cases  may  become  more  numenms,  where  they  will  not,  iin|K*de 
mutual  charitv.  This,  you  will  admit,  is  no  unnatural  train  of  thought 
for  me  to  indulge  in.  1  could  expatiate  upon  it  tlirough  pages;  but 
to  yon  it  is  altogether  neeiUess  that  I  should.  You  found  me  almost  a 
stranger,  my  friend  entirely  so  ;  you  took  us  to  vour  own  house,  you 
made  it  ours,  you  made  us  fe<d  ns  a  part  of  your  family  ;  and  this  you 
did,  know  ing  that,  on  several  |>oints,  and  some  of  them  important  ones, 
we  differed  from  you,  and  from  your  friends.  But  you  w'crc  willing 
to  give  us  credit,  and  I  tru.st  not  altogether  gratuitously,  for  some 
•  unity  of  spirit.  Thus  received,  we  were  truly  happy  in  your  family 
circle,  if,  in  all  points,  we  did  not  think  alike  ;  and  thus  fwling,  we 
could  hold  sweet  converse,  without  a  single  jarring  note.  Of  this,  I 
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nm  coiitidfMit  there  will  l)e  more  in  the  \V(»rld  ;  meantime,  1  cannot  but 
lie  j'rateful  to  a  gmul  Providence,  that  1  have  seen  and  enjoyed  so 
much  of  it.  W'e  are  all  hastening  to  that  light  of  Kternity,  which 
will  dissipate  iniiiimerahle  clouds  and  shadows,  of  ign^ance,  prejudice, 
and  misctuiceptioii,  which  have  kej»t,  and  which  still  keej),  too  many 
gtHul  men  strangers  to  each  others  gcuMlness.  Happy  is  it  for  those, 
who  can,  in  any  measure,  anticipate  this  light  ;  who,  beginning  with 
benevolence,  can  proceed  with  complacency,  even  where  their  com¬ 
panions  may  view  some  didicnlt  and  doubtful  matters,  with  other 
optics  than  their  o\wi.  This,  I  do  not  say  with  an  atom  of  that  in- 
ditferentism,  which,  in  the  jargon  of  the  ]>resent  day,  is  often  nick¬ 
named  catholicity.  In  matters  vital,  I  could  not  yield,  or  compromise, 
a  single  jot  ;  ami,  in  mutters  snln»rdinate,  but  wlneh  I  count  import¬ 
ant,  (and  there  are  many  such)  on  Ht  occasions,  I  would  not  shrink 
from  close  and  manly  discussion.  Hut  my  creed  is  this,  .  .  that, 
while  errors,  in  matters  vital,  must  destroy  complacency,  they  slnndd 
leave  benevolence  uninjured  ;  and  that,  in  matters  subordinate,  while 
l)oth  may  recpiire  a  frank  and  determined  assertitm  of  our  principles, 
both  iKUievolence  and  complacency  ought  to  subsist  in  full  vigour,  .  . 
ahvays  ]irovided,  that,  on  laith  sides,  there  exists  a  deep  conviction  of, 
and  corclial  attachment  to,  the  vitals  of  our  holy  ndigion.’ 

Ib.y  pp.  1107 — lb 

Art.  III.  Scripture  liiugraphi/ ;  comprehending  all  the  Xames  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Hy  J'Nlher  (.\»j)ley. 

8vo,  pp.  iuV2.  London,  llkKi. 

^piIK  design  of  this  volume,  Mrs.  C'opley  Ktutes,  is,  ‘  to  present 
^  ‘  to  the  mind  of  tbe  reader  all  the  leading  eliaracters  of  the 

‘  sacred  history,  and  to  })oint  out  such  liints  of  instruction  as 
‘  they  appear  calculated  to  suggest,'  as  well  as  to  im])art  ‘  a  genc- 
*  ral  knowledge  of  those  individuals  who  oeeu])y  a  less  prominent 
‘  ])laee  on  tbe  saereil  page.'  An  alj>liabetieal  arrangement  has 
l)een  ado])ted,  w  ith  a  view  to  facility  of  reference ;  and  a  clirono- 
logical  table  exliibits  tbe  leading  contemporary  ebaracters  of  each 
successive  period. 

As  tbe  value  and  interest  of  tlic  work  are  derived  wholly  from 
tbe  bii>grapbieal  articles,  we  do  not  know  that  tlic  arrangement 
is  a  matter  of  much  consequence ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the 
plan  of  interspersing  tbe  biography  with  a  meagre  index  of 
names,  ap]>ears  to  us  judicious,  or  that  any  advantage  is  gained 
hy  sacrificing  the  chronological  order  to  the  alplmbetical.  An 
Index  of  names,  appended  to  tbe  biogra])by,  would  have  answered 
all  tbe  purpose  of  a  biogra])bical  concordance.  A  graver  ob¬ 
jection  applies  to  tbe  etymological  explanations,  though,  in  these, 
Mrs.  C’opley  has,  «)f  course,  been  guided  by  authorities  of  esta¬ 
blished  note.  No  authority,  however,  can  rescue  from  absurdity 
the  bluiulering  conjectures  which  derive  Egyptian,  I'ersian,  and 
(ireek  appellatives  fn*m  Hebrew  roots,  very  much  after  the 
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fashion  of  Dean  Swift's  mock  etymologies,  as  Epaminoiulas  from 
Ape-of-my-own  days.  'I'ake  for  example, 

‘  Dam.  Generation,  or.  House  of  the  Shepherd,  or  Of  the  Com¬ 
panies. 

*  Darius.  He  that  inquires  and  informs  himself/ 

If  tl)cse  etymologies  were  correct,  of  what  |K)ssihle  use  would 
l)e  the  information  ?  What  should  we  think  of  treating  modern 
names  of  celebrated  persons  in  a  similar  way  ?  Let  us  try. 

*  Littleton.  Small  town,  or  small  ton  measure. 

*  Langdale.  Long  valley,  or,  dale  of  the  Lang.  Lennox.  Ia^uii  ox.* 

These  are  fairly  on  a  par  with  the  above  Hebrew  etymologies 
of  Dom  Calmet.  Darius  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Persian  Dara, 
or  Darab,  which  is  a  regal  title.  It  was  written  with  a  suflix, 
Darawesh ;  from  which  the  Hebrew  form  is  evidently  derived ; 
and  Strabo  writes  the  original  form  of  the  word  or  pro¬ 
bably,  From  what  word  the  Son  of  Zerah  {I  Chron. 

ii.  ())  derived  his  appellation,  it  would  be  as  useless  to  know,  as  it 
is  ridiculous  to  conjecture  ;  but  certainly  neither  of  the  three  ety¬ 
mologies  posscvsses  the  shadow  of  plausibility.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  absurdity  of  many  of  these  interpretations;  and  even  when 
they  approximate  to  truth,  the  reader  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
true  meaning.  For  instance :  ‘  Abimelech,  Father  of  the  King, 
‘or,  My  Father  the  King.'  The  first  guess  is  right;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  title,  for  such  it  is,  was  not  to  be  reached  by  this 
etymological  play  upon  words.  The  Father  of  the  King  is,  in 
the  Fast,  the  title  of  tlie  Vizier.  -AtaWg  has  the  same  meaning. 
The  King  of  Gerar  was  probably  either  a  viceroy  or  a  usurper, 
who,  like  the  Atabegs,  the  Nizams,  and  the  Peishwas  of  modern 
days,  declined  the  regal  title.  We  strongly  recommend  Mrs. 
Copley  to  weed  her  book,  in  the  event  of  a  reprint,  of  all  these 
unmeaning  barbarisms,  which  swell  the  bulk,  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  adorning  the  pages  of  the  volume.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  biography,  we  give  the  following  article,  which  we 
select  for  its  convenient  length. 

'  Jabez — Jii’-bez. 

• 

‘  Sorrow’,  or,  trouble.  Jabez  is  mentioned  among  those  lists  of 
names  in  Chronicles,  which  w’e  are  too  apt  to  consider  uninteresting, 
but  which  we  may  be  sure  were  not  put  there  without  some  design 
worthy  of  their  Author.  The  character  of  Jalnv.  is  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  w’cll  rew’ards  those  who  diligently,  carefully,  and 
reverently  study  the  whole  word  of  God,  comparing  one  part  with 
another,  and  not  passing  over,  disregarding,  or  undervaluing  any.  It 
ii  not  said  whose  son  Jabez  was,  nor  even  in  w'hat  age  he  lived.  It 
ii  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  f*os,  or  Kenez,  and  this  is  not  im- 
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probable:  |K‘rbap6,  uIsmi,  lie  wus  fouiuler  of  t»ne  of  the  fumilit^H  of 
Aharhel.  The  imme  wu»  given  him  by  his  mother,  **  iK'aiuse/*  sai4 
she,  “  I  bare  him  in  sorrow.”  W’hat  was  the  particular  occasion  of 
her  iornm',  we  do  in»t  know:  whether  she  died  in  Cimsequciice  of  his 
birth,  and  with  her  parting  breath  thus  named  him  — as  Hachel  culled 
her  child  Benoni,  thr  urn  of  wy  sorrow;  and  the  wife  of  Phinehas 
her*8,  Ichabod,  iftr  ^/ary  is  dejuirtrd — or  whether  she  who  bare  him 
W’ns  a  mourning  widow’ ;  or  that  some  other  peculiar  trial  marked  the 
fieason  of  his  birth.  But  sometimes  the  most,  sorrow’ful  lK*ginniuga 
lend  to  the  most  mitisfactory  results.  Jabez,  though  born  in  sorrow, 
became  more  h(nnmrable  than  his  brethren  ;  for  he  w’as  a  man  of 
eminent  piety.  He  early  and  earnestly  implored  the  blessing  of 
Ilcuven  on  himself,  and  all  his  designs  and  undertakings ;  and  God 
granted  his  recpiest,  and  remarkably  ])rospered  liiin,  botli  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  atfairs.  ila^ipy  are  they  w’lu»  have  the  God  of  Jabez 
(or  their  friend,  and  w  ho,  in  every  tiling,  by  prayer  and  supjdication, 
w  ith  th  inksgiving,  make  know  n  their  requests  unto  Him.  Thov  shall 
be  lumoiirable,  safe,  and  happy,  in  life  and  in  dwith.  Jabez  is  men¬ 
tioned  1  (’hron.  iv.  P  — 11. 

*  Another  Jabez,  or  Jabesh,  was  father  of  8hallum,  the  fifteenth 
king  of  Israel,  or  Samaria.  2  Kings,  xv.  l(k* 

\Vc  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  tlie  re])ulsive  impropriety 
of  introducing  a  biography  of  Our  Lord,  in  tlic  midst  of  the 
alphabetic  scries,  under  the  name  Jesus. 


Art.  IV.  The  most  striking  Events  of  a  TfvelvemontJi  s  Campaign 
frith  /unialacarreguif  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces.  By 
C.  F.  llonningseii.  Two  vo^s.  sin.  Bvo.,  pp.  (i2J.  London,  lb3o. 

volumes  answer  to  one  part  at  least  of  Touchstone’s 
definition  of  an  ‘  ill-roasted  egg they  are  ‘  all  on  one  side.’ 
Mr.  Ilenningsen  writes,  as  he  fought,  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan; 
and,  having  taken  service  with  Don  Carlos,  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  ^  through  thick  and  thin  ’  principle  in  vindication  oi 
his  own  ‘  untoward ’  choice.  In  strict  observance  of  this  golden 
rule,  he  assigns  all  virtue  and  all  victory  to  his  own  friends; 
blackening  in  the  same  clumsy  and  indiscriminating  style,  all  who 
are  of  the  adverse  part.  Ei  Rey  is  decked  out  in  a  very  rainbow 
of  bright  colours :  gracious,  firm,  high-minded,  and  humane; 
the  light  and  ornament  of  his  court ;  the  idol  of  the  ‘  universal 
‘  Spanish  nation  ;  ’  and  unopposed,  save  by  the  shopkeepers  and 
rabble  of  the  cities.  Not  content  with  ascribing  to  him  all  per- 
sonal  excellence,  the  Carlist  historian  makes  liis  troops  and  ge¬ 
nerals  almost  every  where  successful,  although  the  usual  evidences 
and  results  of  victory  may  be  but  obscurely  apparent.  Victory 
itself  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Henningsen ;  there  is  always  a  eomo- 
thing  more  that  would  have  been,  but  for  some  unlucky  circuna* 
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stance  iliat  actually  occurred.  'Fhe  defeat  of  Valdes  ‘  laid  open* 
‘  the  road  to  INIadrid  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Queen's  cause,  the 
‘  want  of  aminNuition  prevented  the  Cnrtists  fnmt  following  up 
‘  their  advantage On  the  occasion  of  a  l>attlc  between  Mina 
and  Zuinalacarregui,  we  are  told,  that  ^  had  it  not  been  for  a 
‘  rivulet  with  steep  banks  that  intervenetl,  Minn  would  have  been 
‘  taken,'*  This  childish  propensity  pervades  the  Iwok.  If  the  roads 
had  been  good,  the  enemy  must  have  been  destroyed  ; — had  it  not 
been  for  night  and  the  late  arrival  of  certain  battalions,  the  co¬ 
lumn  must  have  been  cut  off; —  in  this  way  are  the  casualties  of 
war  made  to  happen  all  on  one  side ;  and  the  very  accidents  of 
nature  are  com|)elled  to  form  fore-grounds  or  back-grounds  to  the 
exhibitions  of  a  partizan.  This  want  of  fairness  in  the  narrative, 
is  not  redeemed  by  high  qualities  in  the  composition,  or  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  in  the  political  views ;  and  the  substantial  value  of 
the  book  is  reducible  to  little  more  than  the  mere  convenience  of  a 
consecutive  view  of  Zumalacarregurs  career.  Of  such  a  work  we 
must  decline  the  sifting ;  it  could  but  supply  an  outline,  which 
we  lack  materials  to  fill  up  ;  and  the  utmost  advantage  that  w'e  can 
venture  to  derive  from  it,  will  scarcely  exceed  the  materials  of  a 
lapidary  inscription. 

The  cause  of  Don  Carlos  had  been,  after  the  death  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  warmly,  though  irresolutely,  taken  up  and  supjiorted,  by 
active  leaders  and  large  bodies  of  men ;  but  the  absence  of  system 
in  plan,  and  of  discipline  in  operation,  rendered  every  movement 
ineffectual.  Armenclia,  Zavala,  Eraso,  de  la  Torre,  and  Santos 
Ladron,  had  all  failed,  and  the  insurrection  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  disarray,  when  the  few  half-armed  soldiers  who  still  kept 
the  field  under  the  orders  of  Ituralde,  were  joined  by  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  was  to  raise  them  to  the  numbers  and  the  organization 
of  an  army. 

.  Tomas  Zumalacarregui,  ‘  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,’  was 
born  December  29,  17b^»  in  the  little  village  of  Ormaistegui,  in 
the  province  of  Guipuscoa.  He  served  under  Mina  during  the 
war  of  the  French  invasion,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not 
gain  higher  rank  than  that  of  captain.  In  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme’s  campaign,  he  held  rank  under  Quesada,  in  the  ejercito  de 
la  Fey  against  the  army  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  even  then 
remarkable  ‘  on  account  of  his  singular  talent  for  organizing  and 
‘  disciplining  bodies  of  men.’  He  was,  however,  considered  as 
a  decided  Carlist,  and  his  arrest  by  Llauder  led  to  his  resignation 
of  his  rank  in  the  army.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  escaped 
from  Pampeluna,  and  joined  the  insurgents,  of  whom  he  assumed 
the  command ;  placing  their  actual  leader,  Ituralde,  under  arrest, 
but  ap|)ointing  nim,  immediately  after  his  submission,  the  second 
in  authority. 

VOL.  XV. — N.s.  3  F 
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•  He  was  a  man  at  that  ]M*riu<l  in  tho  prime  of  life,  liein^  forty*fivf 
yearn  of  :me,  uml  of  miilule  stature  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  preat 
width  of  his  shoulders,  his  bull-neck,  and  habitual  sttmp,  the  effect  of 
which  was  much  increased  by  the  zamarra,  or  fur-jacKet,  which  he 
always  wore,  he  a]>j>eared  rather  sln»rt  than  otherwise.  His  profih* 
had  something  t»f  the  antique — the  hmer  part  of  the  face  being  formed 
like  that  of  Napohsui,  and  the  whole  cast  of  his  features  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  basso-relievos,  which  are  given  us  as  the 
likeness  i>f  Hannibal.  His  hair  was  dark,  without  being  black;  his 
moustaches  joined  his  whiskers  ;  and  his  dark  grey  eyes,  overshadowed 
by  strong  eye!)rows,  had  a  singular  rapidity  and  intensity  in  their  gaze  ; 
—  genendiv  they  had  a  stern  and  thoughtful  expression  ;  but  when  he 
IfNiked  about  him,  his  glance  seemed  in  an  instant  to  travel  over  the 
whole  line  of  a  battalion,  making  in  that  short  interval  the  minutest 
remarks.  He  was  always  abrupt  ami  brief  in  his  conversation,  and 
liabituallv  stern  ami  severe  in  liis  manners.* 

#  •  •  •  *  « 

‘  It  was  sehhim  that  he  gave  way  to  anything  like  mirth  ;  heoftenest 

indulged  in  a  smile  when  he  led  his  staff  where  the  shot  were  falling 
thick  and  fast  around  them,  and  he  fanci»*d  he  detected  in  the  counte¬ 
nances  <»f*some  of  his  followers,  that  they  thought  the  whistling  of  the 
bullets  an  unpleasant  tune.  him  fear  seemed  a  thing  unknown ; 
and  although  in  the  commencement  a  bold  and  daring  conduct  was 
necessary  to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of  rude  partisans,  he 
outstrip]u*d  tlie  iMonids  of  prudence,  and  committed  such  innumerable 
acts  of  rashness,  that,  when  he  received  his  mortal  wound,  everybody 
said  that  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  he  had  e.scajied  so  long.  He  has 
Imen  known  to  charge  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  or  spurring  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  passion  the  white  charger  which  he  rode,  to  rally  him¬ 
self  the  skirmishers  and  lead  them  forward.  His  horse  had  become 
such  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  that  all  those  of  a  similar  colour,  mounted 
by  oHicers  of  his  staff,  were  shot  in  the  course  of  three  months,  although 
his  own  always  esca])ed.  It  is  true,  that  on  several  occasions  he  chose 
his  immient  well,  and  decided  more  than  one  victory,  and  saved  his 
little  army  in  more  than  one  retreat,  by  w  hat  seemed  an  act  of  hair¬ 
brained  bravery.  His  costume  was  invariably  tlie  same — the  Itouina, 
the  round  national  cap  or  lierret  of  the  provinces,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  woven  of  wool  to  a  texture  resemhliug  cloth,  in  the  shape  of 
that  represented  in  the  engraving,  without  a  seam,  and  stretched  out 
by  a  switch  of  willow  inside ;  the  zamarra^  or  fur  jacket,  of  the  black 
.skin  of  the  Merino  lamb,  lined  with  white  fur,  and  an  edging  of  red 
velvet  with  gilded  clasps  ;  grey,  and  latterly,  red  trowsers,  and  the  flat 
heavy  Spanish  spur,  with  the  treble  horizontal  rowels,  originally  used 
by  the  Caballeros  to  ring  on  the  pavement  when  they  went  lounging 
through  the  streets  in  their  gay  attire.  The  only  ornament  he  ever 
wore  was  the  silver  tassel  in  his  cap.’ 

Such  a  man  as  this  was  formed  for  the  post  lie  held,  and  he 
soon  became  the  favourite  of  his  followers.  FA  Tio  Tomas — 
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*  Uncle  Thomas' — or  more  usimllw  £11  Tio^  was  the  epithet  pre- 
fcrretl  to  his  *  Gotliic  name.'*  He  went  vijrorously  to  work  in 
training  his  men,  and  so  successful  were  his  cff<»rts,  that  he  sewn 
ventured  on  a  hold  com isy/de,  wliich  would,  says  Henningsen, 
have  made  him  master  of  Vittoria,  had  not  his  troops,  frightened 
by  ‘  a  little  trumpeter,'  fairly  taken  to  their  heels.  He  soon  after 
carried  ofl‘  a  convoy  from  under  the  walls  of  I’ampeluna,  during 
a  temporary  absence  of  the  major  part  of  the  garrison.  His  first 
decided  conflict  with  the  Christinos  appears  to  have  taken  place 
at  Alsassua,  where  Quesada's  division  ‘  nitisf  have  fteen  anni~ 
‘  hilated^  but  for  the  opjwrtune  arrival  of  ‘  El  Pastor,'  the  famous 
Jauregui,  who  made  a  seasonable  movement  in  supiwrt  of  his 
friends.  In  the  affair  of  Las  dos  Hermanas,  though  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  united  divisions  of 
yuesada  and  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have  gainetl  his  pur{)osc,  by 
so  defending  that  most  rugged  pass,  as  to  inflict  a  severe  loss 
upon  his  opponents.  When  Rodil  adopted  that  system  of  in¬ 
cessant  pursuit,  which  was  so  ilbada))ted  to  the  habits  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  regular  army,  and  so  well  calculated  to  afford  op])or- 
tunity  to  the  bold  and  rapid  maiueuvrcs  of  the  insurgent  leader, 
Zumalacarrcgui,  after  dodging  the  Christino  general  till  his  troops 
were  exhausted,  passed  unexpectedly  to  his  rear,  and  defeated  the 
division  of  C'arandolet.  It  was  about  this  time  that  lour  Author 
joined  the  Carlist  army,  and  wc  shall  cite  the  descri})tion  of  his 
first  interview  with  the  general. 

‘  I  first  saw  Zumalacarrcgui,  after  this  atfair,  in  some  village  of  the 
Bcnicsa.  It  w’as  almost  dark  w'hen  I  dismounted  before  the  door  of  the 
house  where  he  w'as  lodged.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  attempted  to 
disarm  me  before  I  was  admitted,  by  taking  a  pair  (»f  pistols  1  carried 
in  iny  red  sash — for  1  had  adopted  the  Basque  costume.  Not  imme¬ 
diately  understanding  his  motive,  1  resisted ;  some  altercation  ensued, 
when  the  voice  of  a  j)ers«)n  in  the  balcony  above  us  authoritatively  or¬ 
dered  him  to  let  me  pass.  I  was  ushered  into  a  rt>om  that  was  unoc¬ 
cupied,  excepting  by  the  person  who  came  in  from  the  balcony ;  in  a 
small  adjoining  chamber  two  secretaries  were  writing.  I  was  asked 
hy  this  ])erson, — whose  features  I  could  not  then  distinguish,  but 
whom,  if  I  could  have  seen,  from  his  broad  shoulders  and  habitual 
st<K)p,  I  should  instantly  have  recognizc'd,  even  in  the  darkness,  as 
Zumalacarregui, — whom  I  wanted,  in  u' manner  rather  stern  and  ab¬ 
rupt.  1  replied,  that  I  wished  t(»  sec  the  (’arlist  General.  He  then 
asked  me  what  I  came  fur  ;  I  answered,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  go 
on  to  the  king’s  quarters,  hut,  as  I  was  well  mounted  and  armed,  until 
Zumalacarregui  j(»ined  the  wandering  court,  I  W'ould  follow  his  army, 
on  receiving  his  permission,  as  volunteer.  1  sjmke  to  him  at  some 
length,  making  several  complaints  of  different  functionaries,  of  whom 
I  sjMiko  rather  freely,  which  seemed  to  ])leasc  him.  I  perceived  that 
he  immediately  grew  impatient  at  everything  that  did  not  come  di- 
riTtlv  to  the  point  as,  during  uur  conversation,  I  kept  inquiring  if  I 
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could  not  tee  Zamnlacarrejjui,  ut  last  he  said,  1  am  Zumalacarre^ui/' 
and  dismiHAed  rather  more  graciously  than  he  had  received  me.  I 
aftenvurds  learned  that  I  had  made  a  favtiurahle  impression  on  him  ; 
the  manner  in  which  1  spoke  to  him,  and  the  circuniKtance  of  my  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  voluntiHT  for  some  time  after,  were  the  surest  roads  to  his 
favour.  He  used  to  sjiy,  that  he  always  “  loved  best  the  man  who 
trustetl  to  his  sword  as  a  letter  of  intnuliiction  and  oHicers  who 
brought  intrixluctions  from  his  friends,  from  the  ministers,  or  fn>m  his 
wife,  always  saw  the  letters  thrown  aside,  and  were  often  so  them- 
•idves.’ 

Several  anecdotes  which  follow  this  description  prove  that  the 
(iuipuscoan  chief  understood  the  art  of  accommodating  himself 
to  the  humour  of  his  followers.  His  quarter-master-general  had 
indulged  himself  at  dinner  while  a  battalion  stood  in  a  heavy  rain 
waiting  for  billets.  I'nluckily  for  him,  Zumalacarregui  was  at 
hand ;  the  Unmada  was  heat,  and  the  trembling  commissary  or¬ 
dered  up  in  front  of  the  troops.  He  cx|H*cted,  and  so  ])rohahly 
did  the  s|>ectators,  that  his  hour  was  come.  In  the  balcony  of  the 
head  quarters  stood  FA  Tin^  and,  after  thoroughly  frightening  the 
culprit,  finished  the  matter  by  dismissing  him  from  his  office,  and 
consigning  him  to  the  soldiers  for  a  good  ducking.  On  another 
occasion,  a  subaltern  had  deserted,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  spent  the  night  w  ith  his  confessor ;  the  grave  was  dug,  the 
tr4>ops  paraded,  and,  when  every  one  expected  to  hear  tlie  word 
given  for  the  fatal  volley,  the  sentence  was  mitigated  to  a  coqwral 
j)unishnn'nt.  The  same  judicious  union  of  firmness  and  accom¬ 
modation  was  uniformly  maintained  ;  his  justice  was  inflexible, 
and  the  private  knew  himself  to  be  secure  against  the  op])ression 
of  the  oHicer.  He  w  as  liberal  to  profusion,  and  seems  to  have 
know  n  wt\J!  how  to  manage  the  time  and  place  of  his  liberalities. 

Tlie  nnit  of  tlu'  (’hristino  general,  Osma,  in  the  plains  of  Vit- 
toria,  completed  the  calamities  which  the  ill-advised  measures  of 
Kodil  had  brought  upon  the  better  cause;  and  N’aldes  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  an  exhausted  and  discouraged  army.  The 
horrors  of  civil  war  have  seldom  found  a  more  impressive  illus¬ 
tration  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  fearful  transaction  now 
to  1h»  related  in  Mr.  I  lenningseirs  ow  n  words. 

‘  Ziimalucarregni  had  ordiTeil  quarter  to  Ik*  given  during  the  clay, 
and  the  march  had  already  Ikhmi  heat,  when  those  who  had  l>een  fore¬ 
most  in  the  pursuit  returned,  bringing  hack,  after  the  other  six  hun- 
dn*d  had  been  despatched  to  the  rc'ar,  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
frt*sh  prisoners,  whom  they  had  captured  under  the  walls  of  V'ittoria. 
These  were  semt  under  escort  across  the  mountains.  As  night  was 
coming  on,  the  captain  of  the  company  who  had  charge  of  them,  and 
who  had  onlv  Ikvii  able  to  assendcle  thirty  men  c»f  his  comjwny, 
found  himsc'lf  seriously  endcarrassed  in  the  narrmv  and  rocky  roads, 
bordered  c»n  each  side  by  a  thick  brush wcxkI.  Two  of  his  priaonffi 
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had  already  made  their  escape,  when  he  sent  to  Zumalacarregui  to  iu« 
form  him  of  it,  and  that,  us  he  hud  only  thirty  men  to  ^uard  them,  ho 
could  not  answer  for  his  pristmers.  “  Get  cords,”  said  the  General. 
He  was  answered,  that  tlic  villages  hud  been  abandoned,  and  that  they 
had  searched  in  vain  for  some.  “  Then  put  them  to  death— 
los  }x)r  annas,'*  With  this  reply  the  messenger  returnefl ;  but  imine* 
diately  an  aide-de-camp  spurred  after  him  to  say,  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  Ituralde's  division  was  not  alarmed  by  the  bring.  The 
captain,  who  was  an  old  Navurrese  of  Mina’s  school,  on  receiving  this 
order,  sent  for  a  sergeant  and  fifteen  lancers,  and,  causing  his  men  to 
fix  bayonets,  commanded  them  to  charge  into  the  midst  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches,  who  were  all  miserably  slaughtered  on  the  spot. 
The  scene  is  said  to  have  bathed  all  description  ;  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims  were  shrieking  for  mercy,  and  clasping  the  knees  of  their  de¬ 
stroyers  and  their  horses ;  several  young  otlicers  were  among  the 
slain.* 

In  the  afl’air  of  Meiulaca,  Kl  Tio  was  defeated  by  Cordova 
and  Lorenzo,  but  bad  his  revenge  a  few  days  aller,  at  the  bridge 
of  Arquijas.  At  length,  Mina  took  the  command  against  him, 
and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Henningseirs  partial  representiitions, 
that  celebrated  commander,  though  broken  in  constitution,  and 
almost  incapable  of  personal  exertion,  seems  to  have  pressed 
harder  on  the  Carlists,  than  tlie  more  systematic  tactitians. 

\  aides  a  second  time  took  the  command,  and  his  attempt  on  the 
Amcscoas  ended  in  disaster.  Hut  the  wliole  affair  had  now, 
according  to  ^Ir.  llenningsen,  reached  a  crisis  which  justified 
Zumalacarrcgui  in  his  resolution  to  adopt  a  more  decided  strategy, 
and  to  risk  his  army  on  a  bold  venture  for  the  jmssession  of 
Madrid.  Corps  after  corps  had  been  defeated  on  the  Christino 
side ;  many  strong  places  had  fallen ;  and  the  constitutional 
generals  were  feebly  defending  the  line  of  the  Kbro.  The  Carlist 
general  had  resolved  to  march  upon  Vittoria,  Burgos,  and 
Madrid.  This  daring  ])lan  must,  in  Mr.  11. 's  view,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  nothing  ])rcvented  it  but  want  of  money.  Don 
C’arlos  and  his  council  had  mismanaged  matters  so  unfortunately 
that,  precisely  at  tlic  moment  when  everything  depended  on  the 
command  of  pecuniary  resources,  the  royal  fisc  was  empty.  El 
Rvy  and  Kl  7Vo  differed  almut  the  measures  to  lx;  taken  in  this 
emergency  :  the  latter  contended  that,  poverty  notwithstanding,  it 
was  expedient  to  strike  at  once  for  the  capital:  the  king  decided, 
that  Hilboa  must  he  first  taken,  and  that  the  plunder  and  ransom 
of  that  wealthy  town  was  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  Zumala- 
carregui  unwillingly  gave  way,  and  the  result  is  of  common 
notoriety :  a  wound,  comparatively  slight,  but  aggravated  by 
unskilful  treatment,  deprived  the  Carlists  of  the  energetic  leader 
who  had  raised  their  cause  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression, 
given  them  a  numerous  and  effective  army,  and  awakened  hopes 
snd  expectations  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  never  lx;  realised. 


Art.  —  Thv  liclujuaty  :  l>y  Bernard  and  Lucy  Barton.  With  a  Pre¬ 
fatory  Appeal  for  Poetry  and  P(»ets.  l*2inu.  pp.  lUI.  Loudon 
IHdt;. 

A  \ OLDM  I'.  <)l  poetry  by  a  ratlier  and  Dauj^hter  ;  and  so  strong 
^  ^  is  till’  intellectual  resemblance  of  the  one,  repeated  in  the 
other,  that  it  will  puzzle  the  acntest  critic  to  determine,  no  clew 
being  alforded,  which  of  these  eom])ositions  is  by  the  one  or  hy 
the  Ollier.  1  Ia]>py  the  Father  who  has  a  daughter  so  completely 
after  his  own  heart,  with  whom  to  go  partners  in  literary  plea¬ 
sures,  and  from  whom  to  receive  a  reflected  fame.  As  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Minstrel  singeth  to  a  sister,  so,  Lucy  Barton  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  ready  to  address  the  Paternal  Bard : — 

•  For  the  garland  the  Muses  have  wrought, 

Your  temples,  my  (sire),  to  entwine, 

•A  few  of  the  tendrils  have  caught. 

And  so  they  ap])ear  iukui  mine.' 

Why  she  has  not  done  so  in  this  volume,  we  cannot  say;  but 
sus])ect  that  Mr.  Barton’s  modesty  has  suppressed  the  answer  to 
his  own  stanzas  ‘To  my  Daughter.’  Not  being  able  to  discover 
with  any  certainty  which  are  that  Daughter’s  compositions,  we 
must  select  as  specimens  of  the  volume,  those  which  have  best 
pleased  us.  'I'he  following  stanzas  have  much  of  the  pith  and 
point  of  those  elder  bards  of  whom  we  know  Mr.  Barton  to  be 
an  admirer. 

*  TiiK  uiblf;. 

*  Lamp  of  our  feet  !  wlioreby  we  trace 

Our  j)ath,  when  wont  to  stray  ; 

Stream  from  the  fount  of  heavenly  grace  ! 

BriHik  by  the  traveller’s  way  ! 

*  Bread  of  our  souls !  whereon  we  feed  ; 

True  manna  from  on  high  ! 

C)ur  guide,  and  chart !  wherein  we  read 

Of  realms  beymid  the  sky ! 

*  Pillar  of  tire — through  watches  dark  ! 

Or  radiant  cloud  hy  day  ! 

When  waves  would  whelm  our  tossing  bark, 

Our  anchor  and  our  stay  ! 

*  Pole-star  on  life’s  tempestuous  deep  ! 

Beacon  !  when  doubts  surround  ; 

Compass  !  hy  whieli  our  course  we  keep  ; 

Our  deep-sea  lead — to  sound! 

*  Hiehes  in  poverty  !  (hir  aid 

In  every  needful  hour! 

Fiishukeu  rtK'k  !  the  pilgilin’s  shade  ! 

The  soldier’s  fortress-t<»wer  ! 
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*  i)iir  shield  aiid  buckler  in  the  6ght ! 

Victory’s  triumphant  palm  ! 

Comfort  in  grief!  in  weakness,  might  I 
In  sickness — Gilead’s  balm  ! 

‘  C'hildlHHKrs  preceptor !  manhood’s  trust ! 

Old  age’s  firm  ally  ! 

Our  hojM? — when  we  go  down  to  dust — 

Of  immortality  ! 

‘  Pure  oracles  of  Truth  Diviue ! 

Unlike  each  fabled  dream 
Given  forth  from  Delphos’  mystic  shriue. 

Or  groves  of  Academe  ! 

*  Word  of  Tiik  kvkr-living  God! 

Will  of  IIis  Glorious  Son  ! 

Without  Thee  how  could  earth  be  tro<l  } 

Or  heaven  itself  be  won  ? 

*  Vet  to  unfold  thy  hidden  worth, 

Thy  mysteries  to  reveal. 

That  Spirit  which  first  gave  thee  forth, 

Thy  volume  must  unseal  ! 

*  And  we,  if  we  aright  would  learn 

The  wisdom  it  imparts, 

Must  to  its  heavenly  teaching  turn 
With  simple  child-like  hearts !  * 

As  a  further  specimen  of  these  relics,  we  shall  give 

^  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

•  He  kneels  amid  the  brutish  herd, 

Hut  not  in  dumb  despair. 

For  passion’s  holiest  depths  are  stirr’d. 

And  grief  finds  vent  in  prayer. 

•  Not  abject,  though  in  wretchedness, 

For  faith  and  hope  supply. 

In  this  dread  hour  of  deep  distress. 

Their  feelings  pure  ana  high. 

‘  While  thus  a  suppliant  he  kneels, 

“  Cait  down  but  not  destroyed, 

A  sw’eetcr  bliss  his  sorrow  feels. 

Than  riot  e*er  enjoyed. 

*  **  I  will  arise,” — ^his  looks  declare. 

And  seek  my  Father’s  face ; 

His  servants  still  have  bread  to  spare  ; 

Be  mine  a  servant’s  place !  ” 

*  And  soon  each  penitential  hope 

For  him  shall  be  fulfill’d,  . 
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For  him  liis  Fathfr’s  arms  sliall  opo, 

The  fatted  calf  Ik*  kill’d. 

‘  Ch  penitence  !  how  strong  thy  s|h*11 
O’er  hearts  liy  anguish  riven  ; 

Vict(>rious  over  death  and  hell, 

Of  mercy’s  power  it  loves  to  tell, 

And  whispers,  for  despair’s  stern  knell, 

“  llepent  and  he  forgiven  !  ”  ' 

Mr.  Barton  is  so  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  it  cannot  he 
necessary  for  us  to  ])ronouuce  any  critical  sentence  upon  his 
productions,  which  have  always  for  their  theme  some  amiahle 
or  devotional  sentiment,  and  for  their  aim,  to  cherish  and  foster 
feelings  and  thoughts  for  which  the  h(*art  is  hotter.  In  his  pre¬ 
fatory  aj)ology  for  ]HU‘ts,  he  remarks,  that  ‘men  jweferring  no 
‘  claim  t(»  su])eniatural  inspiration,  some  of  whose  ])erfonnances 
‘  the  critical  and  the  fastidious  would  hardly  call  poetry,  hy  the 
‘  artless  ex])ression  of  ])ure  thoughts  aud  devotional  feelings  in 
‘  unjm  tt'iuling  verse,  have  soothed,  and  comforted,  and  glad- 
‘  dened,  in  sorrow,  in  sickness,  and  in  death,  the  heart  of  many 
‘  an  humhle  believer.’  In  these  words,  the  Author  evidently 
.alludes  to  what  has  been  his  own  aim  and  puqiose  in  the  worthy 
use  of  his  gift ;  and  of  his  success  he  must  have,  upon  the  whole, 
sullicient  assurance  to  form  his  purest  reward. 


Art.  VI.  The  Unplistx  in  America  ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Deputation 
from  the  baptist  Cnion  in  Kngland  to  the  United  States  and  Ca¬ 
nada.  by  the  Kev.  F.  A.  C’ox,  I). I).,  LL.I).,  and  the  Ucv.  J. 
Ilohv,  D.I).  Post  bvo.,  pp.  X.  a  It).  London,  Ibhb. 

A  Ml ’.UK’ A  is,  in  this  country,  a  never-failing  object  of  curi- 
osity  and  inquiry.  AVhen  she  obtained  her  inde}M?ndence, 
she  became  indeed  a  new  world  ;  and  ever  since  that  ])eriod,  her 
political,  social,  and  moral  condition  has  presented  only  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  novelties.  On  the  largest  conceivable  scale,  during 
the  last  lifty  ye.ars,  she  has  been  exhibiting  an  experiment  of 
civilization  which,  in  its  progress  and  results,  has  realized  theo¬ 
ries  once  deemed  Utopian,  and  at  the  same  time  exploded  systems 
which  Kuro|>ean  statesmen  and  philosophers  luid  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  as  the  perfection  of  legislature  and  ethical  wis¬ 
dom.  This  twofold  operation  of  the  American  Revolution  has 
excited  to  intensity  the  ho]>es  and  fears  of  the  two  great  partirt 
among  ourselves.  The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  liberal  Insti¬ 
tutions — -the  Whigs  and  the  Tories — are  ever  turning  to  America, 
as  the  grand  field  in  which  their  respective  and  distin^ishing 
principles  are  continually  brought  under  the  severest  practical  test 


Hapfists  in  America,  ' 

’  ^ 

For  a  long  time,  while  the  issue  of  the  eonHict  was  doubtful,  the 
prejudice  and  enmity  entertained  by  those  who  dread  ‘  organic 
changes'  in  church  and  state,  against  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  exj)ressed  in  fitful  ebullitions  on  some  particular  occasion 
of  failure  or  of  triumph ;  but  when  the  regenerating  spirit  took 
to  itself  form  and  consistency,  and  assumed  an  organization 
of  its  own,  combining  at  once  the  stability  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  largest  portion  of  national  happiness,  Tory 
malignity  and  rage,  in  both  hemispheres,  knew  no  Imunds; 
and- on  the  promoters  and  admirers  of  what  they  instinctively 
abhor,  they  are  ever  hea])ing  the  bitterest  calumnies.  Their 
pulpits,  their  journals,  their  travelling  agents,  their  Halls  and 
their  Trollopes  are  in  constant  requisition.  Like  Ualaam,  they 
arc  hired  to  curse,  and  like  him,  at  last,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  exclaim,  “  I  low  sliall  I  curse  whom  (lod  hath  not  cursed.^” 

Hut  while  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  America  is  turning  to 
the  light,  and  that  she  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  having  seized  and  applied  the  grand  ])rinciples  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  based  on  justice  and  equity,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
she  has  yet  much  to  acquire,  something  of  which  she  ought  at 
once  to  rid  herself  for  ever,  much  to  supply,  and  more  to  re¬ 
strain.  Our  opinions  on  all  that  regards  the  United  States,  both 
in  their  domestic  economy  and  foreign  relations,  we  have  from 
time  to  time  recorded,  and  we  take  to  ourselves  some  credit  for 
candour  and  impartiality.  We  contem])late  America  not  as  our 
rival,  but  as  our  coadjutor  in  promoting  all  the  great  designs  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  world,  which  Frovidence  seems  to 
have  entrusted  to  the  two  countries,  and  to  them  alone;  and  wc 
doubt  not  that,  as  intercourse  lessens  the  distance  l)otween  us,  and  as 
we  reciprocate  more  unreservedly  the  sentiments  of  freedom  com¬ 
mon  to  us  both,  the  blmnishcs  which  still  mar  our  respective 
governments  and  institutions  will  entirely  vanish  ;  that  wc  shall 
he  prepared,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  sever  the  church 
from  the  state ;  while  America  will  grant  liberty  to  her  captives, 
and  the  unshackled  rights  of  citizenship  to  her  coloured  population. 

The  Work  before  us,  like  the  Narrative  of  Drs.  lleed  and 
Matheson,  originated  in  its  authors'  having  been  appointed  a  de¬ 
putation  from  the  associated  l>ody  of  Christian  churches  to  which 
they  belong  in  Great  Hritain,  to  the  communities  of  the  same 
order  and  discipline  in  the  United  States,  particularly  to  their 
brethren  composing  the  Ilaptist  Triennial  Convention,  assembling 
at  Richmond,  V  irginia,  April  27,  18*‘J5.  Their  object,  too,  ap- 
pt'ars  to  have  been  the  same,  thoagh  rather  more  exclusive,  as  it 
was  strictly  denominational ;  with  an  implied  understanding  that, 
in  their  official  character  as  delegates,  they  should  ‘  carefully 
avoid'  all  reference  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  the  degraded 
condition,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  tlie  descendants  of  Africa* 
voi..  \v. — x.s.  3  r. 
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As,  on  this  latter  ]>oint,  much  diversity  of  feeling  and  opinion 
exists,  before  entering  u])on  the  other  portions  of  the  volume,  mc 
shall  hrieHy  state  the  views  and  impressions  which  we  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ])erusal  of  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  the 
general  subject  of  American  slavery,  and  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sutnl  hv  the  deputies  in  relation  to  it. 

Whatever  has  been  published  on  this  appalling,  and,  to  English 
C’hristians,  disgusting  subject,  the  delegates  fully  confirm.  Slavery, 
in  its  worst  form,  exists  in  the  United  States.  lUit  its  great 
peculiaritv  is,  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  a  government  whose  fun¬ 
damental  principle  is  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  life  and  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  ('hristians,  of  the  strictest  profession,  and  making 
the  highest  ]>retensions  to  spirituality,  arc  slave-holders  and  slave- 
dealers,  and  cling  with  greater  pertinacity  to  this  species  of  pro¬ 
perty  than  to  any  other. 

Hv  what  kind  of  argument  this  nefarious  infraction  of  social 
right  is  justilied,  the  foMow  ing  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
recent  meeting  held  at  Hoston  will  suflieiently  exemplify.  It  was 
convened  at  Eanueil  Hall,  for  the  avowed  puq)ose  of  neutralizing 
the  influence  of  the  almlitionists  in  the  north,  and  tranquillizing 
the  agitation  of  the  south,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

‘  It  was  an  immense  assembly,  ami  was  both  intended  and  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  si*t  the  subject  at  rest,  by  passing  unanimously  the 
hdlowing  resolutions : — 

‘  “  Whereas  it  has  hei'ome  matter  of  ])ublic  notoriety,  that  projects 
are  entertained  by  individuals  in  the  northern  states  of  this  Union,  for 
effecting  the  immediate  alnditiini  of  slavery  in  our  sister  states,  and 
that  ass«>eiatit»ns  have  Ikvii  formed  for  this  end  ;  and  there  is  cause  to 
believe  that  the  numbers  and  inflnence  of  these  j>ersons  have  lH*en 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  onr  southern 
brethren,  and  t<H»  j>robably  by  the  sinister  designs  of  others,  who  dis¬ 
cern  an  m'cusion  t<»  promote  in  the  south,  disaffection  to  our  happy 
union  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  increasing  excitement 
prevailing  upon  this  subject,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  attempt  to  calm 
the  minds  and  assure  the  confidence  of  the  good  people  of  those  states, 
bv  expressing  the  sense  of  this  commnnitv  upon  these  prm'edures. 
Wo,  the  citizens  of  Hoston,  here  assembled,  hereby  make  known  our 
sentiments  res|H‘cting  this  numientous  subject,  in  the  hope  that  the 
same  may  Ih‘  favourably  rect'ived  and  adopted  by  other  c(»mmunitie* 
and  assemblies  of  our  fellow-citizens,  so  that  a  public  and  general 
Si'ntiment  may  Ik?  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  north,  adverse  to  these 
destructive  projects.  We  hold  this  truth  to  Ik*  indisputable,  t-hat  the 
condition  t»f  slavery  finds  m»  advocates  among  our  citizens— our  laws 
do  not  authorize  it — our  principles  revolt  against  it  — our  citizens  will 
never  tolerate  its  existence  among  them.  Hut  although  they  hold  these 
opinions,  they  will  not  attempt  to  ccK'rce  their  brethren  in  other  states 
to  conform  to  them.  They  kiu»w  that  slavery,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  was  entaih'd  upon  the  south  hy  the  mother  country,  and  so  firmly 
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engrafted  upon  their  social  systeui,  that  the  revolution,  which  sundered 
their  political  ties  to  Great  uritain,  had  noctfect  whatever  in  hxisening 
those  which  bound  the  slave  to  his  muster  in  the  colonial  state.  This 
condition  of  things  continueil  and  existed  at  the  adoption  of  the  fedenil 
constitution.  By  that  sacred  compact,  which  constitutes  the  American 
Union  one  nation,  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  southern  states 
were  recognized  and  contirmed  by  all  the  rest.  The  actual  state  of 
their  social  relations  was  the  basis  of  that  cmnpact ;  and  we  disclaim 
the  right,  and  disbelieve  the  policy,  and  condemn  the  injustice  of  all 
efforts  to  impair  or  disturb  solemn  obligations  thus  imposed  iiixui  our* 
selves  by  our  free  act,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  iK^aring 
upon  the  political  system,  and  by  an  adherence  to  which  we  have  to¬ 
gether  prosj)cred  in  j)eace,  and  tritimphed  in  war,  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

*  “  Entertaining  these  views,  we  solemnly  protest  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  the  few,  who  in  their  zeal  would  scatter  among 
our  southern  brethren,  firebrands,  arrow's,  and  death.  We  deplore  the 
illusion  of  a  greater  (though  we  still  ladieve  a  small)  nuinlxT  of 
estimable,  moral  and  ])ious  pers^ms,  who,  confiding  in  the  purity  of 
their  nmtives,  but  blind  to  the  appalling  consi‘(^uenc(‘s,  unconsciously 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  attempts  to  violate  the  sacred  faith  of 
treaties,  and  the  ])luin  principles  of  international  law.  And  above  all, 
we  regard  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  disgust,  the  intrusion  upon 
our  diunestic  relations  of  alien  emissaries,  sustained  by  the  funds  of  a 
foreign  pcniple.  The  national  government  has  uniformly  acted  ujHjn 
the  principles  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  ])olicy  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  people  have  imposed  restraints  upon  their  sympathies 
and  feelings,  which,  had  these  only  lieen  consulted,  would  have  led 
them  to  comjH‘l  their  government  to  abandon  its  neutral  position. 
Surely  the  obligations  W'hich  confederated  states  ow'e  to  each  other  are 
not  less  siicred  than  those  which  regulate  their  conduct  toward  foreign 
nations.  The  evils  of  slavery  fall  more  immediately  on  those  among 
whom  it  exists  ;  and  they  alone,  by  natural  and  conventional  right, 
are  competent  to  make  law's  under  w'hich  it  shall  be  mitigated,  abo¬ 
lished,  or  endured.  These  evils  can  only  be  aggravated,  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  and  danger  of  the  master,  and  the  prejudice  and  misery  of  the 
slave,  by  attempts  to  encroach  up(»n  this  jurisdiction. 

*“  Tliercfore  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
constitution  under  which  by  the  divine  blessing  they  hold  their  most 
valuable  p<»litical  privileges,  have  solemnly  agrc*ed  w'ith  each  other  to 
leave  to  the  res}>ective  states  the  jurisdiction  {H'rtaining  to  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  within  their  boundaries,  and  that  no  man  or  Ixidy 
of  men,  except  the  j>eoplc  or  governments  of  thost?  states,  can  of  right 

any  act  to  dissolve  or  impair  the  obligations  of  that  contract. 

‘  “  Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  reprobation  all  attempts,  in  whatever 
guise  they  may  ap|)ear,  to  coerce  any  of  the  United  States  to  alMilish 
slavery  by  appeals  to  the  U*rror  of  the  master  or  the  passions  of  the 
slave. 

‘  “  Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  all  associations  instituted  in  the 
non-slav<  -h(dding  states  with  an  intent  t<»  act  w  ithin  the  slave-holding 
states  without  their  ciUisiMit.  For  the  purjH»e  of  securing  freedom  of 
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individual  thought  and  expression  they  arc  nei'dless  ;  and  they  art* 
inexjwdient  inasmuch  as  they  afford  to  tfn>sc  persons  in  the  southern 
states,  whos4'  object  it  is  to  effect  a  iHssolution  of  the  I’nitm,  (if  any 
such  there  niay  Ik*  now  or  herrafter,)  a  pretext  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  schemes. 

‘  “  'I'hat  all  measures,  the  natural  aiul  direct  tendency  of 

which  is  to  excite  the  slaves  of  the  stmth  to  revolt,  or  to  spread  among 
them  a  spirit  of  insulHirdinatimi,  are  rej)ugnant  to  the  duties  of  the 
man  and  the  citizen,  and  that  where  such  measures  bec<une  manifested 
by  overt  acts,  which  are  cognizable  by  constitutional  laws,  we  will  aid 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power  in  the  sup|>ort  of  those  laws. 

licsolval.  That  while  we  recommend  t(»  others  the  duty  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  opinions,  passions,  and  sympathies  upon  the  altar  of  the 
laws,  we  are  l>ound  to  show  that  a  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  those 
laws  is  the  rule  of  our  own  conduct;  and  consequently  to  deprecate 
and  opiMise  all  tumultuary  assemblies,  all  riotous  or  vi»deut  pnH.'eed- 
ings,  all  outrages  on  person  and  property,  and  all  illegal  notions  of  the 
right  or  duty  t»f  executing  summary  and  vindictive  justice  iii  any  iiuKle 
unsanctioned  by  law.” 

*  Thn‘e  long  addresses  were  dt‘livered,  with  which  the  assembled 
nmltitudes  V(H*iferouslv  expn*sseil  their  satisfaction.  The  resolutions 
were  intnuluced  by  a  speech  of  talent,  in  which  the  orator,  however, 
sivmcil  crip|)lcd  by  liis  sulqect.  Its  great  object  was  t«>  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  I'nion,  which  uas  emlangcred  by  abolition  proceedings. 
Mr.  Fh'tcher  sjiid,  “It  is  known  that  before  the  formatitm  of  the 
constitution,  every  state  |>4»ssesst‘d  sovereign  and  exclusive  control  of 
this  subject  within  its  own  borders.  The  power  of  its  regulation  Ik*- 
longed  to  each  individual  state.  And  tlius  the  constitution  left  it — 
untouched — entirely  exclusive.  .\ud  this  was  no  mistake~no  acci- 
<lent  ;  it  was  left  so  by  design.  lnt«»  this  compact  we  entered  freely 
— deliberately — and  pledged  ourselves  most  solemnly  to  abide  by  its 
j>rovisious.  X’nder  that  compact  we  still  live  and  flourish — the  sun  in 
Its  circuit  hH)ks  m>t  <»n  a  lam!  more  blessed.  lender  that  siicred  con¬ 
stitution,  then — faithful  to  its  spirit  and  letter  — let  us  hope  to  live 
and  to  die  ;  the  hopes  of  the  slave  and  the  freeman — the  black  and  the 
white— are  iKHiud  up  together  in  the  union  of  these  states.  If  that 
union  is  ever,  in  tlie  ])rovidence  of  (iinl,  to  Ik.*  torn  asunder,  I  trust, 
ill  that  melancholy  event,  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  say  tliat — We  are 
guilt le.vs !  If  the  glorious  b.iuner  that  waves  over  us  is  ever  to  be  torn 
down,  may  it  m>t  be  by  our  baud  !  ” 

‘The  Hon.  M.  Sprague  admitted  slavery  to  be  a  great  moral  and 
jM»litical  jilague,  but  sivmed  to  deem  it  a  necessary  evil.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  insinuation  in  his  s]H*ech  respecting  the  personal  and 
|Mditical  views  (tf  abeditionists,  ultimate  and  ulterior  objects.  He 
deprecated  the  course  they  pursued  by  saying,  “  he  s;iw  no  good  that 
could  result  fr»nn  agitating  and  inflaming  the  public  mind  at  the  north 
on  this  solemn  and  delicate  subject  ;  not  if  the  excitement  |K*rvadt*d 
every  section  and  state  on  this  side  of  the  Potmnac.  \\  hat  iK’nefit 
would  result  from  such  an  excitement  }  Is  it  promised  to  o|>enite  on 
the  fears  of  the  slave-holders.^  By  such  a  course  you  might  bind  the 
cords  of  the  skive  ch*ser — make  his  chains  heavier — and  dig  his  dun- 
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^con  deejKT;  for  fear  hardens  the  heart  against  all  touches  of  humanity, 
but  yon  could  etfect  neither  his  eumncipation  nor  the  improvement  of 
his  c(»ndition.”  Many  customary  anah^ies  were  intnKluced  to  show 
that  the  j)rivation  of  the  slave  was  like  that  abridgment  of  liberty  in 
reference  to  children,  lunatics,  apprentices,  v^c.,  without  regard  to*  the 
frequent  replies,  that  the  sophistry  of  such  reasoning  is  to  Ik?  detected 
in  the  want  <»f  resemblance  iK'tween  the  things  compared.  An  etfect 
perfectly  electrical  was  prinluced  by  a  reference  to  Washington  as  a 
slave-holder: — “When  ^lassachusetts  -sttHKl  alone,  breasting  the 
torrent  of  British  jmwer,  and  when  our  gallant  brethren  of  the  south 
came  generously  to  her  assistance— what  was  then  thought  of  com¬ 
munion  with  slave-holders  !  When  the  streets  of  Boston  and  the 
tiehls  of  Lexington  and  Conc(»rd  were  flowing  with  the  bliMHl  of  our 
citizens,  spilt  by  the  myrmidons  of  Great  Britain—  when  that  man — a 
slave-holder  — (turning  to  the  full-length  {minting  of  Washington, 
which  forms  the  most  valuable  decorati(m  of  old  Faneuil)  —  when  that 
slave-holder,  who  there  smiles  upon  this  audience — with  the  slave¬ 
holders  under  his  command — united  in  driving  the  enemy  from  our 
streets,  and  fn»m  this  hall — our  fathers  surely  thought  it  no  repremch 
to  hold  communion  with  him  and  with  them  !  " 

‘  'Fhe  honourable  I!.  (».  Otis  expended  much  critical  acumen  in  so 
elucidating  the  scriptures,  as  to  reconcile  slavery  with  the  wonl  of 
(lod.  But,  notwithstanding  his  general  jiopularity  as  a  s|M*aker,  there 
were  many  who  did  not  apjmar  to  sympathize  with  his  tlu*oh»gy.' 

pp.  1ir»--42(k 

Such  are  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
]diiloso])hical  CMiristians  of  the  United  States.  Slavery  in  the 
abstract  is  their  abomination  slavery  as  it  exists  around  them 
is  so  hound  up  with  liuman  rights  and  social  interests,  that  it 
ceases  to  be  an  evil.  Uan  emancipation  he  expected  from  such 
philanthropists  as  these  ?  Till  a  total  change  he  effected  in  the 
laws  of  each  slave-holding  state,  and  that  change  recognized  by 
('ongress,  the  horrors  of  slavery  will  continue  unmitigated.  But 
what  can  produce  this  change?  Public  o{)inion?  \Vhat  public 
’  opinion  if  'I'hat  to  which  expression  is  given  in  the  respective 
states  where  slavery  prevails.^  or  that  which  lifts  up  its  voice  in 
the  ('hristian  temple, —  which  echoes  from  a  thousand  pulpits, 
and  is  earnestly  enforced  and  practically  acted  upon  by  an  im¬ 
mensely  increasing  multitude  of  Christian  peojdc  ?  Then,  as  far 
as  this  depends  upon  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  the 
cause  of  emanci]mtion  is  utterly  hopeless.  And  if  the  patriotic 
•  enemies  of  slavery  in  America  ever  hope  to  succeed  in  wiping 
away  this  foul  stain  upon  their  national  character,  it  must  be  by 
‘agitation.**  Whether  they  are  of  live  North,  or  of  the  South,  or 
of  the  Far  West,  all  distinctions  must  Ih?  merged,  all  distances  an¬ 
nihilated,  and,  in  their  determination  to  emancipate  the  slave, 
they  must  l>e  one  and  indivisible.  Mammon  and  Moloeb  will 
shut  the  mouth  of  every  slave-holder,  or  suggest  to  him  sophis- 
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tries  and  fallaeies  by  which  he  may  not  only  satisfy  himself,  but 
defend,  with  ingenuity  and  zeal,  a  system  that  is  daily  and  hourly 
working  more  misery  to  mankind  than  all  their  ]HTsonal  vices 
and  crimes  put  together.  And  if  a  few,  who  would  readily  ol)ey 
:hc  dictates  of  humanity  and  religion,  attempt  to  put  away  from 
them  the  iniquity  which  they  begin  to  abhor,  they  are  met  by 
invincible  obstacles.  The  following  extracts  are  proofs  in  point: 

‘  The  iiiununiisKioii  of  slaves,  and  the  cause  of  emancipation  gene- 
nilly*  is  rendered  exee<*dingly  ditheult  by  that  national  sensitiveness, 
which  in»t  only  repels  foreign  interference,  but  is  equally  jealous  of  all 
intermeddling  of  even  a  sister  state,  with  that  of  a  neighlMiuring  re- 
pul>iic.  Kaeh  st'parate  government  is  determined  to  maintain  its  own 
iiide}MMident  course  with  reference  to  slaves  and  slavery  ;  t(»  enact  its 
se))arate  laws,  and  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  its  own  sovereign 
legislature.  So  far  is  it  from  being  prolxible  that  txmgress  will  pass  a 
general  law  for  the  alxdition  of  slavery,  it  does  not  even  aid  the  ef¬ 
forts  4>f  individual  philanthropists  who  W(Uild  give  freedom  to  their 
tovn  slaves.’  pp.  lUll — liliO. 

*  Barbarities,  of  which  I  heard,  cannot  be  j)revented,  while  slavery 
is  what  it  is,  and  man,  whether  slave  or  master,  is  man — but  many  a 
Kentuckian  may  be  found,  whose  only  inducement  still  to  hold  the 
p<»wer  unrighteously  given  to  him  by  the  laws,  is  the  well-being  of 
those  over  whom  he  watches  as  a  tem|)orary  guardian.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  venerable  in  years,  and  lH*nevoleiit  in  heart,  told  me  that,  under 
existing  laws  and  cust(»ms  relative  to  the  blacks,  he  would  no  more 
part  with  his  slaves  than  with  his  children.  He  said,  with  tears,  he 
really  loved  them,  and  delighted  to  fondle  the  little  ones  on  his  knees. 

I  ventured  to  refer  to  his  own  mortality  ;  when  he  immediately  inter¬ 
rupted  me  by  saying,  “  I  have  taken  care  of  all  that  in  my  will,  and 
provided  not  only  for  their  lilxTty,  but  for  their  welfare,  as  far  as  I 
I'm!.  While  I  live,  I  cann<>t  do  better  for  them,  under  existing  cir- 
cMi instances,  and,  when  I  die,  I  cannot  do  more.”  Mr.  Hirnie  also, 
who  is  now  devoted  t4»  the  service  of  the  Abolition  Society,  set  a  nolile 
example  to  his  countrymen,  by  the  gratuitous  manumission  of  the  few 
slaves  he  owned.  Many  ]>hilantliropists,  who,  doubtless,  design  to  do 
to  <nhers  as  they  would  be  done  unto,  cannot  immediately  manumit 
their  slaves:  none  would  rejoice  nu»re  in  total,  universal  abolition,  and 
for  this  consummation  they  are  prej)aring,  and  will  persist  in  pre¬ 
paring,  their  own  slaves,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.  But  it  must 
be  rememlH'red  that,  in  some  states,  even  though  the  owner  should 
consent  to  liecome  a  pauper  by  the  deed,  he  is  unable  to  secure  their 
lilK*rty.  The  state  wtmfd  require  lamds  from  himself,  and  twMi  re- 
s|>onsi!)le  guarantees,  to  the  aimnint  of  three  times  the  value  of  the 
slaves,  that  they  should  never  become  chargeable  to  the  public.  In 
other  states,  the  manumitted  slave  must  be  removed,  and  such  state 
as  tlie  lu'iuwadent  owner  might  l>e  able  to  convey  them  to,  would  make 
similar  reqiiisiticms  with  wliich  he  could  m»t  comply.  In  these,  and 
many  more  c:ises,  a  man  would  not  do  as  he  wouhl  be  done  by,  to  cast 
his  |>4H»r  nnfriendeil,  unprotecteil  negroes  upon  “  the  tender  mercies 
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of  a  state  legislature.  He  knows  they  would  l)c  sold  into  lukptdets 
iMOula^,  the  moment  he  relinquished  his  own  legal  rights.  The  laws 
must  hrst  be  altered.*  pj».  21^3—295. 

The  quotation  which  follows,  not  only  exhibits  the  general 
|)ertinacity  with  which  the  slave-holder  grasps  his  degraded  vic¬ 
tims,  and  will  not  let  them  go,  hut  affords  likewise  a  glimpse  of 
the  nature  of  slavery  as  u})held  and  maintained  by  American 
(’hristians,  members  and  pastors  of  voluntary’  ehurches. 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  descri|)tion  of  the  entrance  to 
Maysvillc  in  Kentucky. 

*  You  ascend  the  steep  hills  commanding  a  view  of  the  town,  by 
one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  United  States.  The  land  is  rich,  and  the 
farms  large  and  in  good  cultivation,  though  all  the  improvement  is 
the  fruit  of  slave  labour.  I  made  particular  inquiry  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  of  agricultural  population,  and  was  informed  that 
they  are  well  fed,  but  that  maiiy  fanners  who  labour  themselves,  ex¬ 
tort  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  work  from  the  slaves  almut  them. 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  they  would  naturally  expt'ct  the  robust  ne¬ 
gro  to  do  as  much  as  they  did,  without  regard  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  free  and  compulsory  toil,  and  the  yet  more  important  difference, 
betwtHjn  that  wliich  is  richly  comjiensated,  and  that  which  is  unre¬ 
quited.  The  master  is  industrious,  but  his  spirits  are  ever  buoyant 
with  all  the  confidence  of  hope ;  the  slave  is  a  total  stranger  to  the 
feeling,  and  Gml  and  nature  have  made  him  such  that  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  a  grudging  workman,  rendering  parsimonious  and  re¬ 
luctant  toil.  Divine  grace,  indeed,  may,  and  does,  stimulate  with 
ho|>es  and  prospects  beyond  that  grave,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,”  and  Christian  slaves  are  by  many 
preferred.  Human  cupidity  al84>  devises  the  stimulus  of  the  lash, 
where  it  deprives  of  that  of  hopt*.  Kentucky  has  been  taught  some 
lessons  illustrative  of  the  imitative  propensities  of  those  slaves  whom 
many  deem  inferior  to  men.  While  Lynch  law  is  often  practised 
against  the  slaves’  friends,  these  very  slaves  sometimes  learn  of  their 
masters,  and  deal  with  their  own  hands  what  they  deem  righteous  re¬ 
tribution. 

*  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  burning  down  of  many  of  the 

hemp  factories  were  these.  The  slaves  were  tasked,  and  as  the  time 
was  to  be  their  own  after  completing  the  stipulated  task,  with  all  the 
spring  of  hope  and  hilarity  of  free  labourers,  it  was  finished  by  the 
Wednesday  night,  or  early  on  the  Thursday  morning.  A  larger 
amount  of  work  was  of  course' required,  and  the  tasks  were  length¬ 
ened  by  degrees,  till  they  became  jdiysically  impructiaible,  inasmuch 
as  the  agent  was  again  crushed  and  dispirited,  and  literally  unable, 
even  when  punishment  was  vigorously  resorted  to,  to  comply  with  the 
demand  !  “  8urely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad ;  ”  was  it 

then  surprising,  that  the  poor  ignorant  slave  should  kindle  incendiary 
fires  ?  I  obtained  much  information  upon  these  ixiints  from  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian  planter,  a  fine  intelligent  young  man,  and  a  perfect  specimen 
«»f  all  I  had  imagined.  He  was  free  and  unreserved  in  his  manners 
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untl  con  venal  iuii,  precisely  the  frank,  hearty,  inijietuous  man,  you 
ini^ht  wish  to  mei't  with  ;  caring  nothing  fur  what  you  thought,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  rough  hand  tearing  away  all  veil  and  concealment 
from  any  subject  on  which  he  was  inclined  to  give  information.  This 
gentleman  was  the  proprietor  of  slaves,  inherited  from  a  relative,  and 
he  had  \K*en  purchasing  (»thers.  I  objected  to  his  recent  purchase*,  as 
partaking  of  all  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  adverted  to  the 
consequences  of  buying  and  carrying  off  ten  or  twelve  men  from  their 
wives  and  families.  lie  replied — “  Tliey  were  bad  fellows;  1  had 
them  out  of  the  jails.*’  I  said,  it  was  well  known,  that  by  conni¬ 
vance,  those  prisons  were  used  by  the  kee|)er8,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing  slaves  alMiut  to  be  sold ;  and  that  the  physical  effects  denoting 
the  terror  of  those  seized  and  confined  in  them,  were  so  common,  as  to 
Ir*  almost  unif(»rm  ;  being  at  first  a  profuse  sweat,  followed  by  a  pro- 
stration  of  all  energy  ;  but  that  the  keepers  of  jails  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  fee,  t(»ok  charge  of  the  wretchetl  creatures  brought  to  them 
in  that  condition.  I  le  admitted  that  this  might  be  the  case  with 
some  ;  and  I  argued  that  their  right  to  themselves,  and  consequently 
to  escape  if  they  couhl,  was  at  least  i*qual  to  his  right  to  detain  them, 
as  they  had  committed  no  crime,  and  expressed  at  the  siiine  time  a 
Impe,  that  speedy  emancipation  would  set  them  all  free.  II is  reply 
was,  “  /  fvould  hum  them  rather  than  let  them  go,**  I  expressed  my 
horror  at  such  a  sentiment,  saying,  “  Then,  sir,  God  would  deem  you 
a  murderer  ;  ”  and  I  made  some  reference  to  the  judgment  to  come. 
“  That  may  l>e,'’  said  he,  “  but  I  sjHiak  of  mj/  properti/,  and  would 
sh(N>t  them  siKtner  than  allow  them  to  be  taken  from  me.'*  This  led 
to  a  long  and  very  interesting  discussion  on  slavery  and  abolition  ;  du¬ 
ring  which  I  certainly  was  surprised  at  the  forbearance  of  so  strong 
and  athletic  an  antagonist,  who  told  me  that  very  few  of  his  country¬ 
men  would  listen  to  me  so  long  as  he  hud. 

‘  I  do  not  doubt  the  veracity  of  this  witness,  when  he  declared  he 
had  seen  so  severe  a  punishment  inflicted,  that  a  surgeon  stood  by  with 
restoratives  to  revive  re}K*atedly  the  fainting  sufferer,  that  the  lashes 
might  be  renewed,  lie  also  declared,  that  he  had  known  1,2(M)  hishes 
given  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  day  consecutively ;  for  what  sjwcific  crimes  he 
did  not  well  rememlK*r.  It  is  projH*r  to  add,  these  enormities  were 
not  practised  in  Kentucky,  where  it  was  his  opinion  the  slaves  were 
mucli  better  off  than  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere.  So  frightful  is  the 
waste  t)f  life  among  those  emj>loyed  in  clearing  some  new  lands,  I 
have  heard  the  loss  estimated  at  thirty-three  j)er  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  first  few  years.’  pp.  2115  — 2W1. 

T'hc  alndition  in  England  was  effected  ebieffy  by  the  force  of 
Christian  principle,  which,  in  |troportion  as  it  took  possession  of 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  inspired  them  with  a  steady  and  un¬ 
quenchable  zeal  againt  slavery  in  our  colonies.  Not  through  all 
the  length  and  hreadth  of  our  land  had  this  vile  system  an  apo¬ 
logist  in  the  person  of  a  single  individual  having  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Christian,  in  the  genuine,  and 
not  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term.  But  what  is  the  fact 
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in  the  United  States  ?  Slavery,  not  at  the  wide  distance  of  many 
thousand  miles, — not  in  another  hemisphere,  separated  from  them 
hy  a  mighty  ocean, — hut  slavery  at  their  doors, — slavery  in  its 
worst  features  of  ignorance,  demoralization,  and  wretchedness, 
np|)ealing  to  their  sympathies  as  men,  and  to  their  consciences  as 
('hristians,  before  their  eyes,  and  imploring  justice  at  th(;ir  feet, — 
is  not  merely  tolerated  by  the  churches  and  pastors  of  the  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion,  but  it  has  taken  such  hold  of  their  moral 
constitution,  that  the  deputies  acknowletlge  that  the  simple  in- 
trtKluetion  of  the  topic  in  the  convention  to  which  their  mission 
was  specially  directed,  would  have  iKen  followed  by  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  results ;  that  their  a))pearance  on  the  Anti-slavery  plat¬ 
form  at  New  York  would  have  had  the  effect  of  embroiling  their 
whole  denomination,  consisting  of  more  than  GOOD  churches.  In 
various  ])arts  of  the  volume,  there  arc  strong  indications  that 
among  ('hristians  in  general,  .and  especiially  among  the  lhaptists, 
tljcre  is  a  powerful  indifference,  not  to  say  hostility,  to  emanci¬ 
pation.  Take  for  example  the  following : — 

*  Some  statements  we  received  were  not  calculated  to  give  any 
I’avourable  impressions  respecting  the  designs  of  many  of  the  southern 
people  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  'fliere  is  too  often  a  suspicious 
sentimentalism  in  reference  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  as  if  tliat  were  an  authority  par.imount  to  the  laws  of  Ciotl ! 
Or,  as  if  enactments  of  legislators,  prohibiting  instruction  or  prevent¬ 
ing  manumission,  could  relieve  conscience  from  the  obligation  of 
doing,  not  merely  to  a  fellow’  creature,  but  to  a  fellow  Christian  “  as 
he  would  be  done  unto.”  What  arrogance  must  it  he  in  the  sight  of 
(iod,  for  one,  who  professes  to  prize  as  his  greatest  treasure  the  book 
of  God,  to  take  away  the  key  of  the  knowledge  of  it  from  another, 
who  has  an  equal  proprietorship  in  all  its  truths  and  promises,  and 
who  needs  much  more  the  “  patience  and  comfort  of  the  scriptures,” 
that  he  “  may  have  hope.”  It  is  painful  to  converse  on  these  points 
with  the  most  coarse  .and  determined  tyrant,  who  in  defiance  of  every 
appeal,  graps  his  fellow’  creature  as  his  property,  and  will  tear  him 
limb  from  limb,  rather  than  part  with  his  prey  ;  but  it  is  far  more 
humiliating  and  agonizing,  to  hear  a  defence  or  palli.ation  of  the 
system,  breathed  from  the  lips  of  woman,  or  maintained  by  some 
youthful  candidate  for  the  holy  ministry  of  love  ! 

‘  Slavery  presented  itself  to  our  view  in  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  offensive  forms  of  which  it  is  possble  to  conceive,  while 
we  were  in  this  city.  The  name  of  Wasliington,  the  father  of  his 
country,  is  revered  by  every  patriot  of  every  land.  Our  politicians, 
and  even  our  princes  and  captains,  may  have  quailed  liefore  his  sur¬ 
prising  genius ;  but  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise 
and  the  good  in  both  hemispheres.  We  had  visited  the  sanctuary  of 
his  home,  w.andered  amidst  the  decays  of  his  domain,  and  paid  our 
homage  to  his  worth  before  his  unaspiring  tomb.  We  here  saw,  still 
living,  the  very  woman  who  nursed  his  infancy ;  and  she  has  worn 
tlie  chain  and  badge  of  slavery  from  that  hour  to  the  present  time  ! 
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Britoioi  blii.slied  tor  Anu*rica,  and  wen*  oppressed  with  a  sickness  of 
the  very  heart,  to  think  that  Tor  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
infant  hero  had  been  pillowed  in  the  bosom  of  this  stranger,  Joyce 
Meth  should  have  remained  a  slave.  We  were  ready  to  ask,  when 
we  visited  her,  where  arc  the  sensibilities  of  a  people  who  can  tolerate 
so  gross  an  outrage  upon  every  soft  and  holy  feeling,  as  to  allow  this 
living  mummy,  this  breathing  corpse,  to  be  dragged  through  the 
country,  exhii)ited  to  the  idle  gaze  of  strangers,  and  often  exposed  to 
the  mile,  offensive  merriment  of  thoughtless  youth  ?  This  mysterious 
antiquity,  whose  age  we  found  to  he  I  (5 1  years,  ought  rather  to  havi* 
iK'en  cradled  in  silk,  and  nursed,  in  her  second  infancy,  with  all 
the  tenderness  with  which  she  watched  over  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men.  She  uas  stolen  from  Madagascar,  and  was  owned  by  the  father 
of  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  It  was  evident  that  her  per¬ 
son  had  lu'cn  shamefully  neglected,  since  she  had  sunk  into  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  an  almost  ir.iraculous  old  age  — her  nails  being  suffered  to 
grow  till  they  bent,  like  bird’s  claws,  and  those  of  one  clenched  hand 
penetrated  into  her  very  llesh.  She  was  left  in  the  extremest  desti¬ 
tution,  and  would  have  died  in  Kentucky,  had  it  not  occurred  to  some 
keen  and  shrewed  calculator,  that  something  might  yet  be  made  by 
exhuming,  as  it  were,  this  living  relic  of  a  former  age,  to  exhibit  as  a 
show!  During  many  months,  she  had  been  conveyed  from  place  to 
place,  ns  the  last  sands  of  life  were  thus  running  out ;  and  more  had 
IxTii  gained  than  the  sum  for  which  Washington’s  father  sold  her  in 
1727,  when,  as  appears  in  the  existing  copy  of  the  bill  of  sale,  she 
was  fiBy-four  years  of  age. 

It  was  often  necessary  for  her  to  be  addressed  in  the  authoritative 
manner  with  which  a  slave  is  commanded,  in  order  to  rouse  what  re¬ 
mained  of  vital  energy,  so  as  to  gratify  the  curious ;  but,  at  other 
times,  she  spoke  with  vivacity.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  fifteen 
children,  but  all  have  died  before  her,  excepting  two  or  three  grand¬ 
children. 

This  venerable  slave  is  a  baptist,  was  immersed  [n  the  Potomac, 
and  received  into  a  baptist  church  IIG  years  ago.  She  sings  a  few 
hymns,  in  a  voice  which  brings  Homer’s  grasshop))ers  to  mind.  She 
is  often  observed  in  prayer,  and  expresses  herself,  on  a  few  essential 
points,  with  great  clearness.  I'lie  few  sentences  we  heard,  were  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  at  a  time  when  she  appeared  greatly  ex¬ 
hausted.  She  sail!  she  “  wished  to  die,  and  go  to  heaven  in  that 
minute  of  time,  hut  must  wait  (lod’s  pleasure,  and  dare  not  be  im¬ 
patient  expressed  herself  very  clearly  in  reference  to  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  her  only  hojH*,  declaring  that  “  the  happiness  she  felt  was  of 
the  Lord,  through  faith  in  Jesus.”  In  reply  to  some  questions  about 
her  baptism,  she  said  **  it  was  in  a  river,  and  she  was  sure  that  it 
w  as  the  Potomac.”  * 

What  will  the  Hritish  Christians  think  of  the  GOOO  churches 
that  could  sufler  one  of  their  own  members  to  remain  a  slave, 
and  to  lx*  thus  exhibited  as  a  show  and  a  wonder,  e.specially  after 
the  services  she  had  rendered  to  her  country  !  Against  this 
monstrous,  pestilent,  and  prevalent  evil  in  the  United  States,  nei- 
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tlier  in  the  south  nor  in  the  norths  did  the  deputies,  Drs.  Cox 
and  lloby,  the  representatives  of  a  large  section  of  Christian 
alKjlitionists  in  their  own  country,  publicly  protest ;  and  from  the 
only  great  Christian  movement  in  this  humane  and  holy  enter¬ 
prise  that  was  made  during  their  visit,  they  felt  themselves  jus-, 
tilled  iu  standing  aloof.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  they  have  stated 
their  reasons,  and  vindicated  their  conduct. 

It  seems  they  entered  u}K)n  their  mission  under  more  than  im¬ 
plied  restrictions.  In  their  credentials,  the  subject  was  not  acci- 
ilentally  omitted,  but  purposely  and  ^carefully  avoided;"*  and 
Dr.  Cox  with  his  characteristic  frankness  discloses  the  views  of 
his  constituents  in  language  which  sounds  strange  to  English 
ears,  and  strikes  with  something  like  a  chill  u)>on  the  warm  heart 
<»f  christianized  humanity.  The  blame,  however,  rests  not  with 
the  writer. 


The  paramount  object  of  our  mission  was  to  clfect  a  fraternal 
alliance  with  our  American  brethren  ;  hul  those  who  commissioned  us 
knew  perjectly  well  that  they  were  largely  implicated  in  slave-holdin^. 
Ardently  as  they  desired,  and  as  we  desired,  to  accomplish  something  in 
a  cause  important  to  the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion,  yet  the  committee  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
sending  us  across  the  Atlantic,  first  to  ask  their  friendship,  and  then 
to  aid  their  dissensions.  If  our  brethren  in  England  had  meant  to 
s;iy.  We  can  have  no  fellowship  with  them  because  they  are  slave 
holders, — then  why  seek  it?* — p.  117* 


Wc  confess,  to  us,  it  is  an  astounding  fact,  that  a  Imdy  of 
llritish  Christians  consisting  of  many  churches  and  pastors,  so 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
at  the  very  moment  of  triumph  and  of  costly  sacrifice, — when  the 
object  of  so  many  lalmiirs,  prayers,  and  tears  had  been  so  glori¬ 
ously  achieved ;  at  the  precise  ^xjriod  when,  in  moral  majesty,  one 
entire  people  might  have  risen  and  demanded  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  freedom  for  every  slave; — it  is,  wc  repeat  it,  to  us 
most  astounding  that  those  churches  and  pastors,  ])ledged  too  as 
they  had  been  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  should  have  sent  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  churches  and  pastors  of  another  land,  of  which 
slavery  is  the  plague-spot  and  the  curse,  without  hinting  at  the 
monstrous  evil  in  their  written,  communications,  or  instructing 
tlieir  representatives  to  expostulate  with  their  slave-holding  and 
slave-  defending  brethren. 

Wc  are  also  a  little  8ur])rised  that  our  re8|>ected  friends  the 
deputies,  as  ‘  they  were  perfectly  free  to  pursue  such  a  course  as 
‘  they  might  think  most  judicious  after  haviii|T  informed  them- 
‘  selves  of  the  existing  state  of  parties,  and  ot  the  relative  po- 
‘  sition  of  different  societies,’  did  not  feel  themselves  impelled 
as  natives  of  (ircat  Uritain,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  as  pledged 
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alM>litio)iist8,  to  bear  tbcir  fitihlir  protest,  in  union  witli  some 
simply  humane  and  religious  agency,  against  the  Hagrant  incon¬ 
sistency  of  Christians  liolding  their  fellow  men  and  fellow  CMiris- 
tians  in  ho|H?less  and  degrading  lK)ndage.  "fhey,  however,  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  withholding 
all  aid  and  countenance  from  the  Anti -Slavery  Society  ;  and  if 
lliat  society  pursues  any  objects  dilferent  from  the  siin])le  one 
which  it  avows, — if,  founded  professedly  on  C’hristian  ]>rinci])les, 
it  l>c  only  or  chieliy  a  political  association,  they  were  undoubtedly 
right,  ilere  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  competent  judgement. 

We  only  know  that  it  would  not  he  a  safe  course  for  strangers  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  Societies  in  our  own  country,  to  take  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  character  from  planters  in  tlie  West  Indies,  or 
their  champions  at  home. 

In  justice  to  the  Authors  of  lliis  hook,  wc  ouglit,  however,  to 
remark,  that  it  sjK'aks  thoroughly  out  on  the  (juestion  of  slavery. 

I  lowever  partizans  may  censure  their  conduct  at  Kiclimond  and 
New  \  ork,  this  their  manual  for  the  whole  world  is  unequivocal 
in  its  condemnation  of  this  detestable  iniquity. 

On  this  topic  wc  have  dwelt  so  long  that  wc  must  take  only  a 
very  cursory  notice  of  other  great  and  stirring  subjects  which 
the  volume  embraces.  Of  the  coloured  population  and  their 
treatment,  wc  have  a  transient  view’. 

If  I  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  ciistoinarv  procession  and 
show  on  the  -Ith,  1  was  still  more  s«»  by  a  demonstration  witnessed  on 
the  tJlh.  I  had  Wen  prevented  by  increased  indis|M>sition  from  leaving 
the  city,  ami  was  writing,  when  the  .sound  of  a  drum,  beaten  to  keep 
the  regularity  of  march  caught  my  oar.  I  was  struck  with  the  very 
genteel  and  unihinn  dress  of  a  largo  Innly  of  fine-lm)king  men,  who 
wore  blue  coats  and  white  trow'sers,  before  I  noticed  the  contrast  of 
the  c(Kd-l)lack  countenanees  of  many  of  them  with  their  snow-white 
linen.  I  siM»n  saw  tlioy  were  all  coloured  people  !  This  fact  filled  me 
w  ith  surprise,  Imt  how'  was  it  increased  when  the  banners  they  carried 
were  fairly  in  view'  ?  On  one  was  inscribed — 

“  We  by  steam-b(!ats  live,  and  our  families  maintain.’* 

Another  was  a  ship,  intended  to  represent  the  first  slaver  which  sailed 
to  the  American  shores  !  A  third,  displayed  a  kneeling  negro;  his 
chains  were  broken  <»tf,  and,  h» !  the  genius  of  liberty  hovered  over  the 
humble  form,  and  was  just  alH»ut  to  j)lace  on  his  hnnt’s  a  chaplet  of 
laurel  !  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  ;  but 
from  mv  heart  did  I  hlosfi  (»<k1,  that  my  eyes  had  beheld  that  sight.  1 
learned  that  many  were  offemled,  and  scandalized,  at  such  a  pro- 
ix'ssion  ;  hut  the  parties  were  so  truly  resjHJetable,  and  those  who 
emphiyed  some  of  them  so  infiueutial  and  determined,  that  it  was 
doeineil  ex|K‘dieiit  to  let  all  pass.  This  was  truly  the  right  side  of  the 
Ohio ;  and  surely  these  cheerful  notes  of  friH-nlom  will  not  altvays  l>c 
res]Hmded  t(»  across  the  silver  stream,  w’ith  nought  but  groans  from  the 
slave,  while  he  sighs,  “  Am  I  not  also  a  man  ami  a  brother?*'* 

l>p.  327~*  ! 
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With  regard  to  questions  which  at  this  moment  agitate  parties 
so  violently  among  ourselves,  the  Americans  arc  ngt  indiflerent. 
'I'hc  delegates  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  which  they 
thus  descrilK'. 

‘  We  found  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  vice-president, 
w'ho  is  a  candidate  for  the  supreme  office,  nt  the  period  of  regular 
vacancy.  It  was  a  gratifying  opportunity  of  familiar  and  animated 
conversation  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  on  topics  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  im|>ortant  interests  of  our  respective  countries.  Recent 
intelligence  from  Europe  was  touched  u]>on,  and  particularly  new's 
relative  to  Ireland,  which  led  to  a  somewhat  extended  disctission  of 
the  compulsory  support  of  religion  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is 
spontane<ms  and  voluntary.  It  was  gratifying  to  ascertain  that  the 
mind  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  mighty  nation  w’as  us  free  from 
all  the  sophistries  arising  out  of  the  unhallowed  blending  of  things 
s;icred  with  things  secular,  by  the  alliance  of  the  church  w’ith  the 
state,  as  his  person  and  court  w'ere  disencumbered  of  the  |H»inps  of 
royal  etiquette.  He  uttered,  with  great  emphasis,  these  memorable 
words,  ‘‘  Human  legislation  in  matters  of  religion  may  make  hypo¬ 
crites,  but  it  cannot  make  Christians.*’  On  the  tithe  system,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  w'as  working  in  Ireland,  which  led  to  the  conversation,  the 
president  spoke  with  still  kindling  energy,  and  in  terms  which  har¬ 
monized  w'ith  what  may  now  l)e  considered  ])ublic  opinion  in  every 
part  of  the  British  empire,  till  all  the  soldier  was  apparent  os  the 
general  exclaimed,  “  I  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  sec  my 
w'ife  and  children  starve  while  I  w’as  robbed  of  one-tcuth  of  my  labour 
to  support  a  religion  I  disapproved.” — pp.  *22—23. 

The  religious  phenomena,  almost  peculiar  to  America,  called 
Revivals,  are  described  in  their  genuine  and  spurious  character. 
The  former  may  be  traced  to  Scriptural  principles,  and  their 
effects  are  altogether  favourable  to  the  increase  of  true  religion. 
But  what  can  exceed  the  following  fanatical  extravagance  ? 

‘  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  lMontjK*llier,  there  was  a  C(»nsiderablo 
excitement  in  consequence  of  the  visit  <»f  a  celebrated  revivalist,  one 
who  drove  ndigion  forward  with  a  reckless  fury.  He  was  to  address 
young  people  the  same  evening  ;  and  he  pursued  his  systematic  course 
of  moral  mechanism  for  several  days.  Tliis  term  ap{)ears  to  me  accu¬ 
rately  to  express  the  facts.  I  afterwards  came  into  another  scene  of 
his  operations,  the  effect  of  which  had  been,  when  the  fermenting 
elements  had  subsided,  to  leave  in  more  than  one  religious  community, 
a  residuum  of  spiritual  coldness,  bordering  on  a  disinclination  to  all 
religion,  and  productive  for  a  time  of  total  inaction.  From  delicacy  1 
conceal  his  name,  while  rqpording  a  K|K*cinicii  of  his  procc'edings. 
After  repeated  j)rayers  and  apj)cals,  by  which  he  almost  compelled 
multitudes  to  repair  to  the  anxious  seats,  he  asked  again  and  again  if 
they  loved  God.  They  w'erc  silent.  “  Will  you  not  say  that  you 
love  (fod  ?  Only  say  you  love,  or  wish  to  love  God.”  Siune  con¬ 
fessed  ;  and  their  names  or  their  numbers  were  written  down  in  a 
mcnioraiiduin  b<K»k,  to  be  reported  as  so  many  converts.  It  was 
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riKMiirh  to  j^ivc  an  atiirnmtive  to  the  question  ;  but  many  were  not 
readily,  and  without  continual  importunity  and  muna*;ement,  induced 
tt»  the  admission.  He  would  continue — “  Do  you  not  love  God?  Will 
you  ma  siiy  you  love  God  ?”  Then  taking  out  liis  watch, — “  There 
now,  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  not  brought  in  fifteen 
minutes  to  love  (Jwl,  there  will  be  no  hope  of  you — you  will  In?  lost 
— you  will  be  damned.’*  A  pause,  and  no  resjamse.  **  Ten  minutes 
have  elajisc'd  ;  five  minutes  only  left  for  salvation  !  If  you  do  not  h>ve 
(»(m1  ill  five  minutes  you  are  lost  for  ever!”  The  terrified  candidates 
confess— the  record  is  made— a  hundred  converts  are  re|H)rted  !’ 

‘  Let  it  not  Inf  imagined,  that  these  are  common  methods  of  pro- 
eeilure,  even  amongst  the  most  zealous  revivalists  ;  but  the  tendency  to 
similar  extremes  is  not  very  unfrequent.  Fanatical  extravagances  of 
this  description,  are  unhappily  confounded  by  many,  with  efforts  which 
are  not  only  more  soIkt,  but  unobjectionable  and  useful.  In  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  they  disparage  a  gotnl  cause, 
and  provoke  s<nne  of  them,  us  I  have  found,  to  uiscountenance  every 
imnenient  which  comes  under  the  name  of  a  revival.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  look  at  this  subject  with  a  Just  discrimination  ;  to  consider 
that  the  very  counterfeit  implies  the  existence  of  the  valuable  coin  ; 
that  there  may  be  a  holy,  and  assuredly  is  in  many  parts  of  America, 
a  beneficial  excitement  which  essentially  differs  from  a  fanatical  com¬ 
motion  ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  undervalue,  or  lie  repelled  from 
energetic  measures  which  have  the  stamp  of  reality,  religion,  and 
scripture  ujKin  them,  by  the  indiscretions  and  impieties  of  spiritual 
mechanists,  zealots,  and  alarmists.’ — pp.  HU),  181. 

Education  is  making  the  most  rapid  advances  in  every  part  of 
the  Enited  States.  Schools,  colleges,  universities,  arc  every¬ 
where  rising  to  meet  the  awakening  energies  of  the  popular  mind. 
Female  establishments,  possessing  a  collegiate  character,  arc 
growing  up  into  importance.  The  deputies  w’cre  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  at  New  Hampton,  of 
which  they  give  the  following  account. 

‘  The  examinations  in  the  female  department  were  anticipated  w’ith 
great  interest,  and,  to  us,  it  appeared  that  this  seminary  could  assi^rt 
greater  pretensions  to  superiority  in  comparision  with  others  than  the 
Iniy’s  Rcluiol.  An  opportunity  had  lieen  afforded  of  attending  the  or¬ 
dinary  studies  of  the  pupils,  having  nevertheless  a  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  ;  and  a  more  substantial  course  of  cilucation  we  never  wit¬ 
nessed.  AVhatever  was  taught,  ajuieared  to  be  taught  thoroughly.  No 
doubt  considerable  preparation  had  been  made  expressly  for  the  unnuid 
display  ;  but  ample  evidence  was  given  of  an  acquaintance  with  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  not  merely  the  attainment  of  a  superficial  smattering  to  be 
forgotten  as  quickly  as  acquired.  It  w’as  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
exercises  were  not  mere  recitations  from  memory,  but  a  vigorous  ap¬ 
plication  of  mind  W'as  apparent,  both  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  We  shall  give  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  topics  which  cn- 
g.iged  our  attention  on  the  public  day. 

‘  .V  judicious  examination  in  Butler’s  Analogy  was  proceeding  as  wc 
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entered  the  hull ;  the  teacher  took  the  ground  of  such  opponents  as 
the  author  combats  ;  and  by  stating  in  her  own  language  the  objections 
he  answers  and  removes,  elicited  the  knowleilge  whieh  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  bv  the  previous  study  of  the  work,  and  of  the  subjects  it  con¬ 
tains.  This  was  followed  l)y  examinations  in  algebra,  on  the  black 
board,  which  was  covered  with  figures,  exi»euted  with  the  utmost  neat¬ 
ness.  Many  demonstrations  were  thus  given  in  the  higher  branches 
of  arithmetic,  and  in  algebra.  Quadratic  equations  were  iKrformed  by 
the  young  ladies,  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  explained  with  the  promp¬ 
titude  which  l)espeaks  clearness  of  coneeption.  Next  followed  a  class 
of  botanists,  who,  with  a  bouquet  for  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
a  flower  to  each,  ])roceeded  to  ch\ssify  and  arrange  them  scientifically. 
A  lively  original  discussion,  on  the  most  rational  mode  of  commemora¬ 
ting  the  4th  of  July  ensued,  as  a  sort  of  interlude.  This  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  examination  of  two  young  children,  in  the  elements  of 
geometry,  conducted  bj'  one  of  the  elder  pupils.  Portions  of  the  first 
and  seventh  book  of  \’^irgirs  /Encid  were  then  translated  and  analysed. 
A  clever  dialogue  on  education  was  sustained  with  spirit.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  a  morning  visit,  supposed  to  be  made  by  two 
fashionables,  to  two  literary  ladies  ;  which  led  to  an  amusing  alter¬ 
cation  on  their  respective  pursuits,  aii  which  were  many  sallies  of  wit, 
indicative  of  considerable  ingenuity  in  those  who  composed  the  piece. 
These  episodes  relieved  and  enli(^htencd  the  meeting,  instead  of  music. 
General  history,  with  some  i)ortions  of  ancient  history,  taught  by  dic¬ 
tation,  were  introiluccd.  The  movements  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  were  described  on  a  blank  man,  and  a  little  girl,  about 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  gave  a  history  of  St.  Paul.  An  original 
poem  followed — and  in  succession,  astronomy — an  essay  on  America  as 
it  was,  and  as  it  is— reading  in  French,  which  was  well  pronounced  and 
translated — and  English  poetry.  These  studies  must  have  been  in¬ 
structive,  from  the  careful  analysis  of  each  line,  to  which  the  pupils 
were  accustomed  ;  but  there  was  a  cadence,  which,  without  specimens 
we  had,  might  have  led  to  the  inference,  that  the  whole  schisd  was 
accustomed  to  read  line  after  line  en  masse,  thereby  acquiring  the 
same  tones  and  emphasis.  A  class  was  examined  in  Wayland's  floral 
Science.  This  was  succeeded  by  physiology,  natural  history,  and  geo¬ 
graphy.  A  bible  class  gave  so  correct  a  synoptical  view  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans,  and  evinced  so  much  acquaintance  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  author,  and  the  reasoning  in  different  chapters,  as  to  re¬ 
flect  the  highest  credit  on  the  assiduous  teacher,  who  had  communi¬ 
cated  so  much  information.  One  young  lady  then  read  an  original 
address  to  a  society  which  had  been  furmed  among  them,  under  the  de¬ 
signation  of  a  **  Missionary  Association ;  ’*  another,  about  to  leave 
school,  delivered  a  valedictory  address.  Both  *  these  were  admirable ; 
the  latter  was  full  of  tender  pathos.  We  were  then  requested  to  close 
this  long  day’s  session,  which  we  did  by  an  address  and  prayer. 

‘  In  this  seminary,  there  are  but  few  very  young  persons.  The 
greater  part  will  probably  become  teachers,  and  may  be  considered  as 
in  training  for  those  numerous  common  or  district  schools,  which  will 
be  immensely  benefited  by  a  more  competent  class  of  instructors.  The 
remainder  are  young  ladies  of  respectable  families,  who  resort  here  to 
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finish  their  education.  Of  tliose  who  arc  more  ad\Tinccd  in  age,  or 
who  are  preparing  to  become  tciichers,  no  inconsidenible  number  are 
necessitated  to  s]>end  one  lialf  tlieir  time  in  some  profitable  employ- 
nient  ;  that  l»y  carefully  husbanding  their  wages,  they  may  have 
wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  education,  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year.  This  honourable  ambition  was  creditable  to  the  pupil, 
as  it  is  t>eneficial  to  society ;  and  it  is  found,  that  among  them  are 
many  of  the  most  promising  scholars.  Such  propriety  of  conduct  is 
displayed,  that  no  distinctions  are  necessary,  and  none  are  attempted 
to  Ih»  made  in  the  seminary  ;  nor  could  it  generally  be  known  that  any 
were  ever  occupied  in  mills  or  other  factories,  but  fr(»m  their  periodical 
absence,  and  other  accidental  circumstances. 

‘  The  same  charges  for  tuition  are  made  to  all ;  but  the  expenses  arc 
materially  different  fi»r  bwird,  which  each  adapts  to  her  means.  All 
the  scholars  reside  in  the  houses  kept  for  the  purpose,  by  persons  of 
unproved  respectability,  and  where  they  live  as  members  of  the  family. 
The  teachers  have  only  to  attend  them  in  the  recitation  rooms.  It  is 
in  faetj  a  coilet^c  for  j'nnnlesy  as  much  so  as  are  the  university  esta- 
l)lishments  for  men  ;  only  there  arc  no  commons,  as  in  the  male  (lepart- 
ment. 

‘  In  some  of  the  boarding  houses,  a  number  can  contrive  to  live  for 
very  little  more  than  five  shillings  per  week,  each  ;  and  the  charge  for 
education  is  small.  Dniwing  is  taught,  but  not  music  and  dancing. 
The  two  former  accomplishments  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  pursued  in 
America  with  the  same  success  as  in  England ;  for  while  there  are 
specimens  of  individual  proficiency,  there  is  a  want  of  general  excel¬ 
lence.  In  studying  botany,  each  pupil  collects  and  arranges,  often  with 
much  taste  and  elegance,  specimens  which  are  prepared  and  preserved 
in  an  album,  with  such  apt  |K)etical  or  prose  quotations,  as  fan(^  may 
dictate.  We  received  an  elegant  present  of  a  Hortus  Siccus.  In  this 
description  of  female  education,  so  easily  attainable  by  individuals  from 
any  class  who  may  aspire  to  it,  England  is  greatly  surpassed  by  Ame¬ 
rica.  We  have  but  few,  if  any,  institutions  resembling  this ;  but  it 
would  l)e  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  why  the  plan  of 
proprietary  schools  should  not  l)e  extended  to  our  daughters,  or  why 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantiigcs  of  a  more  substantial  and 
extended  education.  That  a  large  number  of  British  ladies  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  country,  who  yield  to  the  ladies  of  no  nations  in 
the  new  or  in  the  old  world,  may  be  confidently  maintained  ;  but  equal 
ad^'antages  with  those  enioyed  in  the  female  academies  of  America, 
arc  by  no  means  accessible.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  mass  of  fe¬ 
males  with  us,  grow  up  companitively  in  ignorance  of  much  that  is 
taught  at  New  Hampton.*  pp.  392 — 397. 

On  the  principal  subject,  namely,  the  Baptists  in  America^, 
the  Work  is  full  of  information.  It  develops  the  wonderful 
o]XTation  of  the  voluntary  principle,  Jind  shews  that  religion,  when 
flowing  through  this  channel,  is  then  only  distinguishetl  by  its 
own  genuine  character  of  liberality  and  encrgjr. 

We  arc  told  that  ‘  as  soon  as  a  project  is  announced  which 
‘  wears  the  aspect  of  utility,  the  question  is — Well,  what  action 
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Hliall  be  taken  upon  this  The  requisite  amount  is  liecerininetl, 
dollars  instantly  pmr  in,  anil  the  work  is  accomplishcHl. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  sketch  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  • 

*  Nathaniel  Ripley  Cobb,  Esq.,  displayed  the  character  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  MKRCiiANT  in  all  its  varieties  of  excellence.  He  was  born  No¬ 
vember  3,  1793 ;  in  May,  1318,  joined  Dr.  Sharp's  church  in  lloston  ; 
commenced  business  in  1319;  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  T. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  in  1320;  and  after  several  weeks  of  decline,  expired 
May  22,  1334,  in  the  3Gth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
noble-hearted  men  of  wealth,  whose  affluence  is  constantly  proved  by 
their  munificence.  Yet  it  was  not  always  from  whut  is  strictly  de¬ 
nominated  affluence  that  he  was  so  benevolent,  inasmuch  as  the  vows 
of  GikI  were  uj)on  him  that  he  would  never  become  rich  ;  and  he  re- 
dwmed  the  holy  pledge  which  he  had  given  by  consecrating  his  gains 
to  the  Lord,  in  November,  1321,  he  drew  up  the  following  remark¬ 
able  document : — 

*  “  Hy  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  be  worth  more  than  50,000 
dollars. 

‘  “  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  give  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  of 
my  business  to  charitable  and  religious  uses. 

‘  “  If  1  am  ever  worth  20,000  dollars,  I  will  give  one  half  of  my  net 
])rofit8  ;  and  if  I  am  ever  worth  30, (HK),  I  will  give  three-fourths  ;  and 
the  whole  after  50,000  dollars.  So  help  me  Gml ;  or  give  to  a  more 
faithful  steward,  and  set  me  aside. 

‘  “  Nov.  1321.  “  N.R.  Cobb.*' 

*  He  adhered  to  this  covenant  with  conscientious  fidelity.  At  one 
time,  finding  his  property  had  increased  beyond  50,000  dollars,  he  at 
once  devoted  the  surplus  7*^00  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  in 
the  Newton  Institution,  to  which,  on  various  occasions  during  his 
short  life,  he  gave  at  least  twice  that  amount.  Though  a  baptist,  and 
ever  ready  to  jKjrform  any  service  for  the  church  and  the  denomination 
to  which  he  belonged,  yet  he  was  prompt  in  affording  aid  to  all  ^vise 
designs  which  appeared  to  have  a  claim  u|)on  him  as  a  Christian,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  patriot.  He  was  a  generous  friend  to  many 
young  men,  whom  he  assisted  in  establishing  themselves  in  business, 
and  to  many  who  were  unfortunate. 

*  Seldom  was  this  excellent  man  absent  from  any  meetings  of  the 
church,  even  amidst  the  greatest  pressure  of  business.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  constantly  aided  his  pastor  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  meeting.  His  temper  was  placid,  his  manners  affable,  his  inte¬ 
grity  entire.  He  was,  besides,  distinguished  by  great  business  ta¬ 
lents,  and  by  an  acute  penetration  into  the  characters  of  men.  Ener- 
g}'  and  activity  were  his  element.  We  could  willingly  transcribe  his 
diary  before  us ;  but  a  very  few  short  sentences,  uttered  in  his  last 
sickness,  must  suffice :  **  Within  the  last  few  days,  1  have  had  some 
glorious  views  of  heaven.  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  thing  to  die.  I 
have  been  active  and  busy  in  the  world.  1  have  enjoyed  it  as  much 
as  any  one.  God  has  prospered  me.  I  have  every  thing  to  tie  me 
here.  I  am  happy  in  my  family  ;  I  have  property  enough,  but  how 
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Rtnall  anti  uiean  iloes  this  world  ap])ear  when  we  are  on  a  sick  bed  ! 
Nothing  can  equal  niy  enj<»ynient  in  the  near  prospect  of  hearen. 
My  ho|)e  in  (’hrist  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  other  things. 
The  bliNKl  of  ('hrist,  the  blmnl  of  Christ,  none  but  Christ.*’ 

‘  Alas,  how  little  did  we  imagine,  while  for  a  few  days  partaking 
of  the  elegant  hospitalities  of  the  mansicni,  from  which  this  Christian 
merchant  had  so  lately  dejmrted  to  our  **  Father’s  house,”  that  our 
l>elovcd  friend,  his  then  surviving  widow,  wtmld  soon  and  suddenly  l)e 
summoned  to  rejoin  her  huslMind  !  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  when  the  intelligence  reached  us.  We  blend 
our  svmpathies  with  those  who  live,  knowing  that  **  the  survivors 
die !  ”  *  pp.  412  —  414. 

We  must  pause  in  our  extracts,  making  room  for  the  following 
rapid  glance  and  contrast. 

We  reached  the  summer  retreat  of  Dr.  Channing  as  the  sun  was 
setting  gloriously  ;  ami  hastened  from  the  resplendence  of  mere 
matter  to  the  coruscations  of  mind.  'I'hat  eminent  individual  wel¬ 
comed  Dr.  Dunn  and  me  at  the  door,  with  unassuming  simplicity  of 
manners.  At  the  table  of  u  man  whose  fame  had  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  must  live  in  history,  we  found  every  thing  to  prove  that 
the  domestic  and  jHTsonal  virtues  lived  in  happy  rivalry  wdth  the 
literary  jmwers.  If  the  one  elevated  the  man,  the  other  adorned  the 
father  and  the  friend.  Dr.  Channing  is  unassuming  ;  in  a  degree, 
too,  it  may  be  said  unimposing.  Himself  does  not  seem  a  living 
edition  of  his  works.  In  this  he  differs  from  my  late  friend,  Robert 
Hall,  whose  private  life  and  conversation  was  a  continued  re¬ 
flection,  more  or  less  vivid,  according  to  circumstances,  of  his 
extraordinary  writings.  He,  too,  was  unassuming,  but  he  apjH'ared 
as  well  as  was,  the  great  man.  Eccentric,  witty  in  conversation, 
and  when  consulted  on  a  particular  point  of  doctrine  or  practical 
conduct,  full  of  argumentative  subtlety  and  just  discrimination. 
These  men  agree  in  the  suj>eriorily,  not  in  the  mode  of  their  talents, 
either  in  private  or  public.  In  private,  Dr.  Channing  is  calm,  col¬ 
lected,  sensible,  and  agreeable;  Mr.  Hall  was  rapid  and  chaste  in 
diction,  oflen  impassioned,  and  not  unfrequently  inconsiderate  in  his 
remarks  on  persons  or  performances,  and  tenacious,  sometimes  play¬ 
fully,  of  curious  or  unimportant  theories,  hastily  adopted,  and  to  be 
soon  abandoned.  In  public.  Dr.  Channing,  as  a  preacher  with  a  uni* 
tarian  creed,  is  deliberate,  acute  in  argument,  interesting  in  manner, 
delivering  or  reading  w’ell-arranged  com)>ositions ;  Mr.  Hall  was, 
with  an  orthmlox  doctrine,  somewhat  indistinct  and  hesitating  in  his 
utterance,  having  no  elegance  of  manner,  bnt  vivid,  ardent,  incon¬ 
ceivably  fertile  in  extemporaneous  thought,  and  at  once  convincing, 
brilliant,  and  impressive ;  for  ever  hovering  between  tlie  pathetic  and 
sublime.’ 

\Vc  congratulate  the  voluntary  churches  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  appearance  of  a  Work  like  the  present.  It  is  an  excellent 
supplement  to  Heed  and  Matheson's  more  general  narrative; 
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while  to  the  English  Baptists  this  introduction  to  their  American 
brethren  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  For  many 
valuable  observations  on  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
Canadtis,  and  the  importance  of  a  mission  to  these  our  long- 
neglected  colonies,  we  must  refer  to  the  Work  tself. 


Art.  VII. — A  Day  in  the  IVooiU  ;  a  coDiiectod  Series  of  Tales  and  Poems. 
By  Thomas  jMiller,  Basket- Maker,  Author  of  Songs  4>f  the  Sea- 
Nymphs,  &c.  12mo.  pp.  33B.  London,  IH3G. 

4  ^  PH  AT  the  world  is  overstocked  with  authors,'  says  Mr.  Miller, 
^  ‘  is  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  too 
*  full  of  basket-makers.’  Wliich  path  shall  the  author  pursue  ? 

“  Oh  !  how  happy  could  he  be  with  either 
**  If  he  were  fully  employed.” 

Our  reply  would  be,  let  him  pursue  both.  These  flowers  ought 
assuredly  to  secure  the  sale  of  his  baskets  ;  and  put  him  in  heart 
to  go  on  weaving  at  the  same  time  his  osiers  and  his  rhymes. 
If  there  were  not  too  many  basket-makers,  we  should  have  no 
authors ;  for  it  is  only  in  densely  peopled  communities,  where 
the  hands  are  too  numerous,  that  there  are  heads  to  spare  for  the 
author’s  craft,  or  that  a  fund  is  created  out  of  which  to  pay  for 
the  })roducts  of  literary  labour.  But  such  a  man  as  the  Author 
of  this  volume  cannot  be  a  supenmmerary  at  Nature’s  board. 
He  brings  wdth  him  a  ticket  specially  endorsed  ;  and  he  will  be 
welcomed,  now'  he  is  known,  w'ith  a  ‘  Friend,  go  up  higher.’ 

The  public  have  ceased  to  marvel  at  what  might  once  have 
been  regarded  as  a  literary  phenomenon— genius  springing  up, 
like  a  chauce-sow'ii  seed,  in  the  very  footsteps  of  poverty. 
It  is  no  strange  thing  now,  to  find  peasants  and  operatives, 
ploughmen  and  w  eavers  displaying  powers  of  mind,  and  even  a 
degree  of  refined  taste  and  fancy,  such  as  would  once  have  been 
presumed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  educated  and  privileged  classes. 
Still,  there  is  something  not  a  little  extraordinary  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
simple  story.  These  pages  are  ‘  the  production  of  an  entirely 
‘  uneducated  person,  w'ho  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  was  thrust 
‘  forth  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  hands’ ;  and  who, 
at  the  time  of  composing  them,  was  altogether  dependent  for 
8iq)port  upon  his  own  manual  labour  in  basket-making. 

*  Many  purtions  of  the  volume  were  written  amid  the  fatigue  and 
exertion  consequent  u})un  sevend  hours'  daily  perambulation  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  in  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  dispose  of  his 
baskets ;  when  his  spirit  was  subdued  by  poverty  and  dissappointment, 
when  even  hope  had  deserted  his  dwelling,  and  despair  sat  brooding  by 
his  hearth.’ 
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He  had  under  these  circumstances  taken  ‘  refuge  in  one  of 
‘  those  silent  alleys,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in  busy  London, 
‘  where  hearts  break  daily,  whose  deep  feelings  are  wholly  un- 
‘  known  to  the  gay  and  prosperous,’ — when  the  Editor  of 
‘  “  Friendship’s  Offering”  sought  him  out;  his  attention  having 
been  excited  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  author’s  read  in  his 
presence  ;  and,  after  the  perusal  of  a  few  of  his  poems,  ‘  essayed,* 
*'  through  the  medinin  of  the  Annual  alluded  to,  to  drag  him  from 
his  obscurity.’  'Fhe  merit  of  the  poems  inserted  in  that  volume 
did  not  escape  our  notice ;  but  we  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  had  been  coinposed.  We  had 
marked  the  following  poem  for  extract,  and  omitted  it  merely  for 
want  of  room.  Our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that,  apart  from 
all  such  considerations,  it  is  one  of  no  ordinary  merit,  rich  with 
picturesque  beauty  and  imaginative  feeling. 

‘  Thk  Old  Fountain. 

*  Deep  in  the  bosom  of  ii  silent  wikkI, 

Where  an  eternal  twilight  dimly  reigns, 

A  sculptured  fountain  hath  for  ages  stood, 

O'ernung  with  trees ;  and  still  such  awe  remains 
Around  the  spot,  that  few  dare  venture  near  ; — 

The  bubbling  water  spreads  a  su|)erstitious  fear. 

‘  It  looks  so  old,  and  grey,  with  moss  besjirant, 

And  carven  imagery,  grotesque  or  quaint ; 

Eagles  and  lions  are  with  dragons  blent, 

And  cross-winged  cherub ;  while  o*er  all  a  saint 
Bends  grimly  down  with  frozen,  blown-hack  hair. 

And  on  the  dancing  spray  its  dead  eyes  ever  stare. 

*  From  out  a  dolphiirs  mouth  the  water  leaps. 

And  frets,  and  tumbles  to  its  bed  of  gloom  ;  — 

So  dark  the  lunbrago  under  which  it  sweeps, 

Blackene<l  by  distance  to  a  dreary  tomb ; 

With  murmurs  fraught,  and  many  a  gibliering  sound, 

(hirgle,  and  moan,  and  hiss,  and  plash,  and  fitful  bound. 

‘  O  !  *tis  a  8i>ot  where  man  might  sit  and  weep  ‘ 

His  childish  griefs  and  iH'ttv  cares  away. 

Wearied  Ambition  might  lie  there  and  sleep. 

And  hoary  Crime  in  silence  kneel  to  pray. 

The  fountain’s  voice,  the  day-beams  faintly  given. 

Tell  of  that  star-light  land  we  pass  in  dreams  to  Heaven. 

'  There  lovely  forms  in  olden  times  were  seen. 

And  snowy  kirtles  waved  between  the  trees ; 

And  light  feet  swej)t  along  the  velvet  green. 

And  the  rude  anthem  rose  uiHin  the  breeze. 

When,  round  the  margin,  England's  early  daughters 
Worshipped  the  rough-hewn  saint  that  yet  bends  o’er  the  waters. 
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*  And  Rome  bent  priest,  whose  locks  were  white  as  snow, 

Would  raise  his  tremblins  hands  and  voice  to  pray : 

All  would  be  hushed,  save  ^at  old  fountain's,  flow. 

That  rolling  bore  the  echoes  far  away. 

Perchance  a  dove,  amid  the  foliage  dim, 

Might  raise  a  coo,  then  pause  to  list  their  ])arting  hymn. 

*  Hut  they  are  gone, — and  ages  have  passed  by  ;  — 

The  inlaid  missal  will  be  seen  no  more ; 

And  beauteous  forms,  and  many  a  radiant  eye 
That  flashetl  with  joy  and  hope  in  days  of  yore, 

Is  darkened  now,  all  still  their  bosom-throes. 

While  that  old  Fountain's  stream  through  the  deep  forest  flow's.’ 

Our  next  K|>ecimcn  is  fully  equal  to  this  in  beauty,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  especially  considering  the  triteness  of  the 
subject.  Who  can  listen  to  the  skylark  without  a  gush  of  poetry 
at  his  heart;  and  who  that  has  an  ear  to  drink  in  its  ever-varying 
liquid  song,  is  ever  tired  of  listening  ?  Countless  successions  of 
these  songsters  have  been  repeating  the  same  anthem  from  the 
creation  ;  and  generation  after  generation  of  human  beings  have 
listened  to  them  with  the  same  glad  and  half-envious  feeling. 
And  still,  the  genuine  poet,  like  the  lark  itself,  has  the  |)ower  to 
throw  the  freshness  of  novelty  or  of  variety  into  his  strain. 
Listen  ! 


TO  THE  SKY-LARK. 

*  Whither  away  ?  companion  of  the  sun, 

So  high,  this  laughing  morn  ?  Are  those  soft  clouds 
Of  floating  silver,  which  appear  to  shun 

Day’s  golden  eye,  thy  home  ?  or  why,  'mid  shrouds 
Of  loosened  light,  dost  thou  |)our  forth  thy  song? 

Descend,  sun-loving  bird,  nor  try  thy  strength  thus  long  ! 

*  .Fthereal  songster !  soaring  merrily. 

Thy  wings  keep  time  to  thy  rich  music's  flow  ; 

Rolling  along  the  sky  celestially. 

And  echoing  o’er  the  hill’s  wood-waving  brow. 

Along  the  flood,  that  back  reflects  the  sky. 

And  thee,  thou  warbling  speck,  deep-mirrored  from  on  high. 

*  And  thou  hast  vanished,  singing,  from  my  sight! 

So  must  this  earth  be  lost  to  eyes  of  thine ; 

Around  thee  is  illimitable  light. 

Thou  lookest  down,  and  all  appears  to  shine 
Hright  as  above !  Thine  is  a  glorious  way. 

Pavilioned  all  around  with  golden-spreading  day ! 

‘  The  broad  unbounded  sky  is  all  thine  own ; 

The  silvery-sheeted  heaven  is  thy  domain  ; 

No  land-mark  there,  no  hand  to  bring  thee  down, 

Glad  monarch  of  the  blue  eternal  plain ! 
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To  thee  is  airy  space  far-stretching  given, 

The  vast  unmeasured  floor  of  cherubim-troil  heaven  ! 

*  And  thou  hast  gone,  perchance  to  jcatch  the  sound 

Of  angel-voices,  heard  far  up  the  sky  ; 

And  wilt  return,  harmonious  to  the  ground ; 

Then  with  new  music  taught  by  those  on  high. 

Ascend  again,  and  carol  o’er  the  bowers 

Of  woodbines  waving  sweet,  and  wild  bee-bended  flowers. 

*  Lovcst  thou  to  sing  alone  above  the  dews. 

Leaving  the  nightingale  to  cheer  the  night. 

When  rides  the  moon,  chasing  the  shadowy  hues 
P'roni  dark  robed  trees,  and  scattering  far  her  light 
O’er  tarn  and  tower?  —  But  thou  art  with  the  sun. 

Looking  on  wood  and  vale,  where  low-voiced  rivers  run. 

*  I  hear  thy  strain ; — now  thou  art  nearing  earth. 

Like  quivering  aspens  moves  each  fluttering  wing; 

Hising  in  glee,  thou  coiuest  down  in  mirth ; 

Hast  heard  the  seraphs  to  their  Maker  sing 
The  morning  hymn  ;  and  coni’st  to  teach  thy  mate 
The  anthem  thou  hast  brought  from  heaven’s  gold-lighted  gate  ? 

*  Lute  of  the  sky  !  farewell,  till  I  again 

Climb  these  cloud-gazing  hills  !  Thou  must  not  come 
'Fo  where  1  dwell,  nor  pour  thy  heaven-caught  strain 
Above  the  curling  of  my  smoky  home. 

Others  may  hear  thee,  see  thee,  yet  not  steal 

That  joy  from  thy  glad  song  which  at  this  hour  I  feel !  ” 

Asa  still  more  extraordinary  s]>ecimen  of  the  Author’s  powers, 
we  must  give  ‘  The  Dying  Widow  which  has  a  homely  vigour 
and  pathos  that  remind  us  of  the  few  lyrical  productions  of 
(’rabhe.  We  do  not  prefer  such  subjects,  and  are  half  disj>osed 
to  resent  having  our  critical  dignity  moved  to  tears  by  a  ballad  : 
nevertheless  we  cannot  deny  the  talent  of  the  artist. 

‘  TIIK  DYING  WIDOW. 

‘  “  Those  cold  white  curtain-folds  displace — 

That  form  I  would  n<i  longer  see ; 

They  have  assumed  my  husband’s  face. 

And  all  night  long  it  looked  at  me : 

1  wished  it  not  to  go  awav> 

A'et  trembled  while  it  did  remain ; 

1  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  pray — 

Alas !  I  tried  in  vain. 

*  **  1  know  my  head  is  very  weak. 

I’ve  seen  what  fancy  can  create ; 

I  long  have  felt  too  low  to  sjieak, — 

Oh  !  I  have  thought  too  much  of  late  — 
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1  have  a  few  requests  to  make : 

Just  wipe  these  blinding  tears  away  ; — 

I  know  your  love,  and  for  my  sake 
You  will  them  all  obey. 

*  My  child  has  scarce  a  month  been  dead, 

My  husband  has  been  dead  but  live ; 

What  dreary  hours  since  then  have  Hed  ! 

1  wonder  1  am  yet  alive. 

My  child!  through  him  Death  aimed  the  blow, 
And  from  that  hour  1  did  decline ; 

His  coffin,  when  my  head  lies  low, 

I  would  have  placed  on  mine. 

*  **  Those  letters  which  my  husband  sent 

Before  he  perished  in  the  deep ;  — 

What  hours  in  reading  them  Tve  spent. 

Whole  nights,  in  which  1  could  not  sleep : 
Oh !  they  are  worn  with  many  a  tear. 

Scarce  fit  for.  other*  eyes  to  see ; 

But  oft  when  sad  they  did  me  cheer, — 

Pray  bury  them  with  me. 

‘  **  This  little  cap  my  Henry  wore, 

The  very  day  bciore  he  died  ; 

And  I  shall  never  kiss  it  more — 

When  dead  you'll  place  it  by  my  side ; 

I  know  these  tlioughts  are  weak,  but  oh  I 
W’hat  will  a  vacant  heart  not  crave  ? 

And  as  none  else  can  love  them  so. 

I’ll  bear  them  to  my  grave. 

*  **  The  miniature  that  still  I  wear. 

When  dead  I  would  not  have  removed ; 

*Tis  on  my  heart — oh  leave  it  there. 

To  find  its  way  to  where  I  loved ; 

My  husband  threw  it  round  my  neck,* 

Long,  long  before  he  called  me  Cride ; 

And  1  was  told  that  'midst  the  wreck 
He  kissed  mine  ere  he  died. 

‘  There’s  little  that  I  care  for  now, 

Except  this  simple  wedding  ring  ; 

I  faithfully  have  kept  my  vow. 

And  feel  not  an  accusing  sting : 

I  never  yet  have  laid  it  by 

A  moment  sinee  my  bridal  day  : 

Where  he  first  placed  it  let  it  lie : 

Oh  !  take  it  not  away  1 

‘  **  Now  wrap  me  in  my  wedding  gown. 

You  scarce  can  think  how  cold  I  feel  ; 

And  smooth  my  ruffled  pillow  down  : 

Oh  !  how  my  clouded  senses  reel ! 
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(ireut  God  !  HUpport  me  to  the  last ! 

l)h,  let  more  air  into  the  room  : 

The  struggle  now  is  nearly  ])a8t. 

Husband  and  ehild  !  1  eoine  !  ’*  * 

Of  the  narrative  whicli  composes  the  ground-work  of  the  volume 
we  shall  only  say  that  it  is  prose  by  a  |H)et — a  very  ])retty  green 
basket-work  to  hold  the  Howers. 


Art.  Sarrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Zoolu  Country ^  in  South 

Africa  :  By  Captain  Allen  F'.  Gardiner,  R.X.  Undertaken  in 
llCto.  Hvo.  pp.  412.  London,  1011(5. 

OCAUCELY  a  monthly  number  of  our  Journal  passes  from 
our  hands,  in  which  we  have  not  to  notice  some  accession  to 
our  geogra])hical  knowledge,  or  to  the  materials  for  what  the  Poet 
styles  “  the  i)ro]>er  study  of  mankind  obtained  by  the  enterprise 
and  patient  labour  of  ('hristian  Missionaries,  whose  stations  form, 
in  every  continent  or  island  shore,  the  out-posts  of  civilization. 
Southern  Africa  is,  at  this  moment,  attracting  an  increasing  portion 
of  the  public  attention,  owing  to  various  circumstances  which  have 
combined  to  impart  interest  to  its  hitherto  neglected  shores 
and  unexplored  recesses.  The  Caffer  war,  the  projected  new  co¬ 
lony  on  the  South  eastern  coast,  and  the  exploratory  expedition 
into  the  interior,  are  the  circumstances  we  more  es])ecially  refer  to, 
as  concurring  to  fix  attention  uj>on  tliis  region  ;  and  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations  confounded  under  the  unmeaning  appellation  of 
Caffer  or  heathen,  are  l)eginning  to  attract  a  more  discriminating 
and  enlightened  curiosity.  Among  these  nations  the  Zoolu  or 
Amaxoolu,  who  occu])y  the  territory  bounded  southward  by  Um- 
zemvoolkH)  or  Hippopotamus  River,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  one 
of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful.  The  present  volume,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Autlior’s  persevering  and  not  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
forts  to  establisli  a  civilizing  intercourse  with  these  barbarians, 
cannot  therefore  hut  l>c  received  with  deep  interest. 

C'aptain  Gardiner  has  presented  to  us  an  artless  narrative, 
somewhat  deficient,  as  he  seems  well  aware,  in  point  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  arrangement,  and  drawn  up  under  great  disadvantages, 
but  replete  with  novel  and  curious  information.  If  not  an  adept 
in  the  physical  sciences,  the  Author  is  both  an  artist  and  a  |)oet; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  devotional  effusions  which  are 
thickly  scattered  over  his  pages,  the  numerous  plates  of  scenery 
and  costumes  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  will  be  an  attractive 
feature,  as  they  add  not  a  little  to  the  substantial  value  of  the 
volume. 

The  Amazoolu  are  at  present  divideil  into  two  communities 
under  their  respective  sovereigns  Dingaru  and  Umselekaz.  Din- 
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gam  is  the  immeiliatc  successor  of  the  formidable  conqueror* 
C’hacka  ;  and  his  capital  is  called  Unkungenglove,  situated*  ap¬ 
parently,  at  no  great  distance  S.W,*  of  Nol>ainba,  the  former  seat 
of  government.  It  was  to  this  sable  monarch  our  Author's  mU> 
sinn  was  directed.  Ilis  whole  kingdom*  Captain  Gardiner  says* 
may  be  considered  as  a  camp  ;  every  male  belonging  to  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  veterans,  younger  soldiers,  and  lads  who  have  not 
served  in  war. 

*  Throughout  the  country  there  are  ekmnda  or  barrack  towns,  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  each  class  arc  formed  into  a  regiment,  from 
six  hundred  to  about  one  thousand  strong,  and  where  they  arc  obliged 
to  assemble  during  half  the  year,  principally  for  the  practice  of  dan¬ 
cing,  which  is  considered  as  a  military  exercise.  In  the  whole  country 
there  are  said  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  large  ekdndas,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  a  smaller  size ;  and  it  is  supposed,  but  I  cannot  speak  from 
|)ersonal  observation,  that  they  can  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field. 
Kach  regiment  is  commanded  by  from  two  to  ten  principal  officers, 
that  are  called  Indootias^  of  which  one  is  considered  as  the  command¬ 
ant  ;  and  these  are  assisted  by  an  inferior  class,  who  have  charge  of 
the  ditlercnt  sections,  and  attend  principally  to  the  distribution  of 

provisions,  shields,  &c . Unkungenglove,  which  is  the  present 

seat  of  government,  and  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom,  is 
strictly  an  akdnda,  officered  by  about  twenty  Indoonas,  including 
Umthlclla  and  Tambooza,  who,  being  the  two  national  councillors  and 
head  Indoonas^  are  superior  to  all  others.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  soldiers  composing  this  regiment  (about  !)00  strong)  are  chiefs  of 
smaller  towns,  bearing  the  appellation  of  Indoona  or  Umnumzana 
(head  of  a  village) ;  and  it  is  evidently  with  a  political  view  of  state 
surveillance,  that  the  most  influential  of  these  are  formed  into  this 
description  of  body  guard,  and  that  all  in  rotation  are  obliged  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  reside  for  some  time  in  the  capital,  where  they  become  not 
only  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  those  dependent  upon  them, 
but  are  thereby  prevented  from  plotting  any  scheme  for  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  existing  government.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  king  has  spies  in  all  directions — an  office  which  is  here  held  in 
no  ill  repute  ;  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  on 
many  subjects,  as  the  most  tHvial  conversation  is  oflen  reported  to 
him.  Considerable  authority  is  delegated  to  the  principal  indoona  of 
each  ekandot  as  well  to  inflict  punishment  as  to  reward  ;  and  he  is 
always  entrusted  with  a  supply  of  brass  armlets  and  collars  for  the 
decoration  of  those  whom  he  considers  deserving  of  such  distinctions. 

*  During  the  reign  of  Chacka,  every  principal  Indoona  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  ;  but  this  has  since  been  greatly  curtailed ; 
Dingarn,  on  his  accession,  restricting  it  to  tliree  individuals  only — 
Umthlella,  Tambooza,  and  Eoto  the  Indoona  of  Congella.'  pp.  93—94. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  primitive  type  of 
military  despotism  is  repeated  in  the  institutions  of  all  ages, 
climes,  and  countries  ;  those  of  the  more  barbarous  nations 
seeming  the  mimicry  of  the  customs  and  regulations  of 
VOL.  XV. — N.s.  3  K 
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(•iviliz4‘d  R«>cii*ly,  aUliouj;li  llu'v  an*  rather  copies  of  llie  rude 
original.  We  smile  at  the  distribution  of  brass  annlets  ami  col¬ 
lars,  forgettiuf;  that  the  blue  riband,  the  star,  the  epaulette  an* 
but  badges  of  the  same  honorific  description  and  import.  Cap¬ 
tain  (lanliner  w«as  struck  with  tlie  existence  of  several  customs 
among  the  Zoidu  nation,  ap])arently  of  Jewish  origin.  Mr. 
Kay  has  noticed  still  more  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  rites 
and  notions  of  the  Southern  Caffers,  which  are  easily  ex- 
plaim*d  by  referring  tliem  to  an  Abyssinian  source.  The  rite 
of  circumcision,  universal  among  the  Southern  Caflei-s  and 
Ih'chiianas,  do(;s  not,  as  Mr.  Kay  had  informed  us,  prevail 
among  the  /oolus  or  the  Fingoes.  Captain  CJardiner  assigns 
the  reason.  ‘  'lliis  rite,’  he  says,  ‘  which  is  now  obsolete, 
obUiim*d  until  Chacka’s  reign,  lie  allowed  it  to  go  into  desiie- 
tmle,  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  the  whole  nation.’ 
It  ap]»ears  that  Cdiacka,  if  not  a  different  stock,  was  ‘brought 
‘  up  with  'Tingaswao,  king  of  the  Umtetwa,  who  is  reported  to 
‘  have  bet*n  a  imin  of  great  sagacity,  and  to  have  originated  some 
‘  parts  of  the  military  systi'm  which  C'hacka  subsequently  brought 
‘  tt>  such  ]>erfcction.’  'J'he  Ibntctwa*  are  stated  to  liave  been 
at  that  period,  a  peo]>lc  far  nion^  ])owerful  than  the  /oolu. 
'I’he  latt(*r  are,  in  fact,  composed.  Captain  Gardiner  says,  of 
st*vcral  tribes  and  concpiered  nations,  and  a  great  difference  of 
complexion  is  observable  among  them,  some  few  being  of  a 
light  copper  colour,  while  a  dark  chocolate  is  the  prevailing 
shade,  dee])ening,  in  some,  to  jet  black.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Zoolus  is  radically  the  same  as  that  spoken  by  the 
Amakosa  and  other  Caffer  tribes,  but  the  cliks  are  less  frequent, 
and  the  vocabulary  is  often  very  different.  This  dialect  is 
believed  to  be  spoken  not  only  by  the  Zoolu  tribes,  acknow¬ 
ledging  Cmselekaz  to  the  north-west,  but  also  by  a  tribe,  called 
Unguani,  whose  territory  is  situated  about  nine  days  N.N.E. 
of  Unkungenglove,  and  who  acknowledge  a  chief,  named  Sobuza. 
Captain  (lardiner  met  with  some  individuals  of  this  tribe,  who 
had  never  before  heard  any  language  but  their  own,  and  were 
amuseil  at  his  communicating  with  them  through  an  interpreter. 
'Fliey  described  their  country  as  bordered  by  an  arid  des€*rt, 
extending  northwanl  and  westward  beyond  their  knowledge. 
In  the  northern  desert  there  is  a  large  river,  to  the  banks  of 
which  they  had  been,  but  none  had  ever  crossed  it,  nor  had 
they  ever  lieard  of  any  people  living  beyond  them,  either  north 
or  west.  On  the  east  their  nearest  neighbours  wTre  a  Zoolu 


•  Frohably  the  same  word  as  Vatwah,  one  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Zoolu. 
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tribe,  called  Nobaiiibas,  from  wliom  ihev  obtiuneil  iron  for 
beading  their  weapons.  'I'bey  had  hearil  of  Sofolo,  but  had 
never  been  tliere  nor  seen  any  of  the  people.  Their  country 
was  acknowledged  to  be  very  insalubrions,  and  the  hot  winds 
are  sometimes  so  oppressive  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
ascend  to  the  tops  of  the  craggy  nioiinUiins  to  the  nortliward  to 
obtain  a  gasp  of  air. 

Among  those  and  all  the  other  tribes,  with  whom  Captain 
Gardiner  came  into  contact,  the  traditionary  knowledge  of  a 
Supreme  Being  was  found  to  be  nearly  w  orn  out ;  and  of  reli¬ 
gious  w  orship,  scarcely  a  trace  remained. 


‘  The  following  brief  account  is  all  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  collect  on  this  subject :  it  is  agreed  among  the  Zoolus,  that 
their  forefathers  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  overruling  spirit 
whom  they  called  yUlenangi  (literally  the  First  Ap|H'arer),  and  who 
soon  after  created  another  heavenly  being  of  great  jiower  called 
Koolukoowani,  who  once  visited  this  earth,  in  order  to  publish  the 
news,  as  they  express  it,)  as  also  to  separate  the  sexes  and  colours 

among  mankind . It  is  said,  that  many  years  ago,  though  not 

within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  now  living,  sacrifices  of  cattle 
were  otlered  to  Villenangi.  'I'he  generality  of  the  peojde  are  igno¬ 
rant  even  of  this  scanty  tradition  ;  hut  since  their  recent  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  the  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  again  become 
general.*  pp.  178,  9. 

An  Inguani  chief  confessed  to  the  author  that,  on  his  long 
journeys,  he  had  often  wondered  how  things  came,  but  could 
never  find  out,  and  had  alw'ays  supposed  that  they  came  by 
chance.  When  the  body  died,  they  conceived  that  it  perished; 
but  that  the  soul,  after  it  w'as  in  the  ground,  entered  the  body 
of  a  snake  or  of  some  other  animal.  Tliey  knew  nothing  of 
either  a  good  or  an  evil  sjiirit.  A  tribe,  called  Inthlangwain,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal,  hail  preserved,  however,  a 
tradition  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  called  Oukoulukoola 
(the  Great-Great);*  but  they  knew  nothing  respecting  him,  but 
that  he  originally  created  men  and  cattle,  and  taught  ihem  the 
use  of  the  (issef/aL  The  only  objects  of  w  orship  are  the  spirits 
of  deceased  chiefs,  whom,  in  cases  of  severe  sickness,  it  is  sought 
lo  propitiate  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  beast ;  and  a  similar  offering 
is  made  by  the  ruling  chief  to  the  spirit  of  his  immediate  ances¬ 
tor,  preparatory  to  any  warlike  or  hunting  expedition.  No  altar, 
jwayer,  or  rite,  however,  marks  the  sacrifice ;  the  only  peculiar 
circumstance  being  that  the  bullock  is  killed  within  the  cattle- 


*  The  Koosas  or  Southern  CaHers  call  the  Supreme  Being  Vkhuffn^ 
High  or  Supreme. 
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fold,  (contrary  to  the  usual  practice,)  aiul  the  flesh  is  cooked  and 
partaken  of  on  Uie  spot.  Captain  Gardiner  asked  a  chief,  to 
whom  they  attributed  their  success  or  failure  in  war.  “  When 
we  are  unsuccessful/*  was  the  reply,  “  and  do  not  take  cattle,  we 
think  that  our  father  has  not  looked  upon  us.**  The  following 
colloquy  ensued: — 

‘  “  Do  you  think  your  fathers’  spirits  made  the  world?”  **  No.” 

*  **  Where  do  you  suppose  the  spirit  of  a  man  goes  after  it  leaves 
the  IkkIj’?** — “  We  cannot  tell.” 

‘  “  Do  you  think  it  lives  for  ever?” — “  That  we  cannot  tell ;  we  lie- 
lieve  that  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  looks  upon  us  when  we  go  out  to 
war  ;  but  we  do  not  think  about  it  at  any  other  time.’” — p.  2d4. 

U|)on  the  whole,  the  Zoolu  tribes  seem  to  be  more  deej>ly 
sunk  in  unintelligent- ignorance  and  depravity  than  the  southern 
(’affers,  although  superior  to  them  in  physical  courage,  and  evi¬ 
dently  not  deficient  in  capacity.  Hut  in  the  lowest  deep  of  hu¬ 
man  degrailation,  there  is  still  a  lower  deep.  Credible  informa¬ 
tion  was  furnished  to  the  Author,  of  a  tribe  named  Imniithlanga. 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Zoolu  country,  who,  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  from  the  Amatembre,  liad  been  first  reduced,  by  the 
pressure  of  extreme  want,  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  subsisting 
upon  their  own  children,  and  had  afterwards  evinced  a  decided 
predilection  for  human  flesh  by  feasting  on  the  bodies  of  captives. 
Every  new  fact  in  the  history  of  semi-civilized  nations  serves  to 
confirm  the  general  position,  that  the  progress  of  human  society, 
in  the  absence  of  the  light  of  revelation,  is  that  of  deterioration, 
not  of  inqirovement,  and  that  barbarism  is  but  the  state  to  which 
all  communities  would  gravitate,  if  dejwived  of  the  means  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  and,  by  the  necessity  of  cirrumstances,  occu¬ 
pied  exclusively  with  the  care  of  pn)viding  for  their  physical 
subsistence. 

The  chief  object  which  Captain  Gardiner  has  had  in  view  and 
at  heart,  has  l)een,  to  oikii  the  way  for  a  mission  to  the  Zoolu 
tril>C8,  and  to  interest  his  coiintry  inen  in  the  establishment  of  a 
missionary  station  at  Fort  Natal.  ’Fhe  importance  of  occupying 
this  position  is  strongly  urged  by  the  Author,  who  asserts  the 
utter  impracticability  of  defending  the  province  of  Albany,  unless 
at  a  ruinous  ex|H'nse,  in  the  event  c'f  any  rival  power  establishing 
itself  at  Port  Natal.  It  ftmns  at  the  same  lime  the  key  to  the 
Z4M>lu  country  ;  and  there  is  ni)  reason  to  doubt,  we  are  told, 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  ivory, 
which  now  passes  through  the  pestilential  climate  of  Delagoa 
Hay,  would  find  its  way  to  the  healthy  shores  of  Port  Natal, 
should  the  settlement  become  sufficiently  organized  hy  a  l(K-al 
governmenr.  I'he  American  Hoard  of  Missions  have  f4»r  some 
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time  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  establishment  of  a  roia- 
sionary  station  here. 

On  the  application  of  the  Author,  in  the  name  of  the  English 
residents,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  undertaken  the 
charge  of  the  two  stations  projected  by  Captain  Gardiner ;  but, 
it  is  added,  *  from  their  absolute  inability  to  supply  labourers  for 
*  the  work,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  wdl  be  enabled 
to  carry  their  purpose  into  execution.'  It  is  impossible  to  with¬ 
hold  our  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  heroic  self-devotion  and 
ardent  zeal  manifested  by  Captain  Gardiner  in  the  cause  which 
he  has  so  warmly  cs})oused.  His  services  as  a  pioneer  must  prove 
invaluable ;  and  the  information  which  he  has  collected  res{)ect- 
ing  these  unexplored  regions  will  materially  assist  in  guiding  sub¬ 
sequent  travellers. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  attempt  to  reach  Cape 
Colony  from  Port  Natal,  by  crossing  the  Quathlamlm  mountains, 
but  which  proved  utterly  impracticable.  We  shall  insert  his 
description  of  the  cut  de  sac  in  which  his  persevering  exertions 
terminated. 

*  Finding  yesterday  morning  that  a  continued  barrier  of  steep  rocks 

Iirevented  all  progress  to  the  south-west,  we  again  descended,  and  fol- 
uwing  the  windings  of  a  steep  acclivity,  skirted  on  our  right  by  the 
river,  forcing  its  passage  by  a  series  of  cataracts  over  the  huge  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  that  encumbered  its  bed,  we  proceeded  up  the  ravine, 
anxiously  looking  fur  an  outlet.  Hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  steep 
and  rugged  mountains,  we  were  still  enabled  fur  three  miles  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  course  to  the  westward ;  but  here  a  stop  was  at  once  put  to 
all  further  advance,  the  mountains  uniting  near  this  point,  and  pre¬ 
senting  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  crags  and  precipices,  tow'ering 
to  a  considerubTe  height.  To  span  out  was  obvious  — nothing  further 
was  practicable  for  waggons ;  parties,  however,  were  soon  detached  in 
different  directions ;  but  after  a  toilsome  and  diihciilt  scramble  to  the 
summit  of  the  neighlxuiring  heights,  which  proved  to  Ihj  our  unyield¬ 
ing  friends,  the  noted  Quathlamba,  we  all  returned  with  the  same  un¬ 
favourable  report  that  it  was  utterly  imp<»ssiblc  to  ])rocee<l.  •  licvel 
spots  indei'd  there  were — and  could  the  waggons  by  any  means  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  top,  it  is  probable  that  for  five  or  six  miles  they 
might  travel  without  difttculty  ;  but,  then  the  descent ! — ami  the 
complete  labyrinth  of  rocky  precipices  which  seemed  to  intersiHrt  the 
country  in  every  direction,  made  it  evident  that  the  same  labour  must 
be  repented  again  and  again,  before  we  could  hope  to  surmount  the 
diHiculties  with  which  we  were  beset.  While  on  this  fruitless  search, 
numerous  traces  of  horses  and  cattle  w'ere  observed ;  and  Jacob  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  traced  a  well-l»eatcn  path  to  the  brink  of  a  cave, 
which  appeared  to  be  inhabited.  No  time  was  lost  in  exploring  this 
unexpected  haunt ;  and  following  the  winding  fisitpath  for  about  half 
a  mile  further  up  the  valley,  we  suddenly  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern,  formed  by  a  huge  slab  of  rock  jutting  out  from  the  precipice, 
the  interior  of  which  had  been  ingeniously  partitioned  off  by  truuks 
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and  branches  of  trees,  so  us  to  form  four  separate  riMnns  or  coin|Kirt- 
inentH.  Marks  of  fire  were  everywhere  visible:  remnants  of  mats, 
bunches  of  Indian  corn,  cooking  Ik)w1m,  a  head*|)lumc  and  armlet  of 
hair,  with  several  other  articles,  but  more  esiK»cially  the  traces  of  the 
horses,  suAiciently  proved  who  had  the  late  ticcupants  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  place  of  refuge.  It  could  have  l)een  no  other  than  a  party  (d 
Amakosa,  who  had  retr^mtiHl  into  this  mountain  fastness ;  and  a  more 
well-chosen  place  for  defence  it  is  scarcely  jmssible  to  conceive. 

‘  The  cave  itself  could  contain  at  least  one  hundred  jktsous  ;  and 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  approach,  and  the  numerous  masses  of  rock 
lying  detached  alxmt  its  mouth,  its  very  existence  might  long  have 
Ihx'u  concealed,  while  in  the  immediate  neighlxMirhood  there  is  good 
and  ample  pasturage  fur  a  numenms  herd  of  cattle.  From  various 
appearance's,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  have  quitted  the  spot 
more  than  six  or  seven  weeks  previously ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
we  should  have  l)een  completely  at  their  mercy — and  Kafir  mercy  is 
unfortunately  but  too  well  known.  With  respect  to  their  movements, 
l>ut  two  conjectures  could  Ik;  formed  ;  they  had  either  abandoned  their 
rock  refugi'  on  the  notification  of  peace  with  tlie  colony,  or  with  the 
intention  of  concentrating  their  scattered  forces  in  a  place  more  favour¬ 
able  for  general  combination.  The  former  I  consider  as  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  ;  but  while  a  doubt  remains  on  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  de¬ 
ter  me  from  proceeding  any  further  in  a  south -w'esterly  direction,  as 
from  re|>orts  received  when  last  at  Hunting,  and  more  esjK'cially  from 
the  avowal  of  Kheeli’s  spies,  the  tribe  of  the  late  llinza  were  me¬ 
ditating  a  retreat  to  the  northward,  and  would  nrolmbly,  ere  this,  have 
occupied  the  whole  country  from  the  head  of  the  Kei  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  directly  across  our  track.  The  time  had  now  arrived  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable,  under  all  circumstances,  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  presiMit  intention  of  reaching  the  colony  by  crossing  Quath- 
lamba  range.  This,  it  was  evident,  could  only  l)e  effected  by  abandon¬ 
ing  the  waggons  and  packing  the  oxen  ;  but  as  they  had  already 
proved  so  refractory  on  comparatively  plain  gnmnd,  it  was  exceedingly 
doubtful,  if,  with  all  our  exertions,  we  could  urge  them  over  the 
mountains  without  losing  the  greater  part  of  our  supplies.  1  never 
longi'd  so  much  for  a  Spanish  “  borico;’*  but  even  then,  deceived  as 
we  had  lieen  by  every  previous  account  of  this  country,  (having  en- 
cmintereil  nothing  but  steep  mountains  where  open  plains  were  rejKirt- 
ed,  and  actually  laid  down  in  the  maps,)  there  was  little  probability  of 
meeting  with  any  very  even  country  throughout  the  whole  intervening 
route  to  Stockeustrom's  river.  The  only  prudent  course  seemed  to  be 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  ci>ast  by  the  nearest  route  (a  south-east 
course) ;  and  when  thus  assured  of  our  actual  {)osition,  to  make  the 
In'st  of  our  way  once  more  to  Hunting,  in  the  horn'  of  the  Kafir  war 
having  in  the  meantime  terminated,  and  the  usual  road  to  the  colony 
In'ing  again  o|H*n.  Having  finally  come  to  this  determination,  we  took 
our  leave  of  the  rocks  and  ])recipices  of  Quathlamba,  and,  retracing 
tnir  steps,  yesterday  afteriumn  traversi*d  oj)en  dow'iis  until  some  time 
past  sunset,  when  we  spanned  out.  Several  paths  worn  by  the  Kafirs 
were  oliscrveil  by  the  way.*  pp.  .‘Ml— 17» 
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It  would  be  unfair  not  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  poems  by  tbc 
composition  of  which  the  Author  solaced  his  dreary  joiimeyings. 
I'hc  greater  part  are  of  a  devotional  cast,  and  will  be  responded 
to  by  the  pious  reader.  The  following  has  the  merit  at  least  of 
being  a  faithful  description  of 


‘  Waooon  Travelling  in  Soitth  Africa. 

# 

‘  Ye  locfunotive  sons  of  travel, 

Whose  pastime  is  to  scour  the  land, 

Listen  awhile  while  I  unravel 
A  tale  of  distant  Africand. 

And  dream  no  more  of  chariots  stuffed, 

And  downy  IkhIs  with, eider  puffed. 

‘  In  our  antipodes  of  case. 

If  comfort  you  would  still  combine 
To  waggiin  pace,  by  slow  degrees 

Your  progress  you  must  here  confine  ; 

For  should  you  ever  walk  or  ride, 

You’ll  have  no  other  house  beside. 

‘  No  turnpikes  here,  and  scarce  a  road — 

Still  on  the  cumbrous  omnium  moves, 

By  twelve  or  fourteen  oxen  towed. 

While  every  rock  its  metal  proves. 

As  jolt  by  jolt  it  wends  its  way 
•  Where  bucks  and  elands  only  stray. 

‘  Resigned  and  patient  you  must  be. 

For  bumps  and  tossings  you  will  meet ; 
Sometimes  you’ll  think  yourself  at  sea, 

And  oft  be  jerked  from  off  your  scat ; 

And  when  you  come  to  ford  a  river. 

The  whole  will  creak,  and  gape,  and  quiver. 

‘  For  headlong  you  will  seem  to  go, 

Like  magnets  dipping  near  the  pole, 
While  currents  through  your  boxes  flow. 

The  oxen  scarcely  m  control —  •  * ' 

Now  scrambling — falling — swimming  now, 
As  through  the  rapid  stream  you  plough. 

'  And  when  the  nether  bank  you  mount. 

Like  some  huge  mammoth  stranded  there. 
Awhile  you’ll  hang — for  drivers  count 
’Tis  l^st  to  pause  for  change  of  air, 
Suspended  on  a  steep  ascent. 

Lest  haply  the  whole  team  be  spent. 
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*  Cmick  pors  the  whip— a  passiijje  breaks 

Thnmgh  tJin^le  Umghs,  and  fcimIs,  and  grass  ; 
The  wa-cow,  scared,  her  liauiit  forsakes. 

And  cranes  shriek  loudly  as  y<»u  pass, 

And  loosened  rocks  in  fragments  strew 
The  opening  yon  have  struggled  through. 

*  To  check  your  speed — for  strange  to  say, 

V'ouVe  sometimes  rudely  hurled  along — 

A  steep  declivity  may  lay 

Across  the  path  you’re  journeying  on  ; 

In  scr{Kuit  windings  to  and  fro. 

The  skilful  leader  makes  them  go. 

*  ;\nd  dust  and  stones  alike  arc  cast 

To  check  their  m  id  career  awhile — 

An  avalanche — you  gain  at  last, 

By  sheer  momentum,  the  defile  ; 

But  should  perchance  a  rock  be  there. 

Your  wheels  would  circle  in  the  air. 

‘  And  oh,  what  barbarous  Dutch  I’ve  heanl. 

Kit  language  for  an  ox’s  ear  ; 

By  all  this  jargon  is  preferred. 

When  they  would  make  the  cattle  hear  ; 

And,  with  the  harsher  ivhip  between, 

Well  suits  the  wdld, — the  aesert  scene. 

‘  All  is  not  fair  that  cheers  the  eye — 

Some  treacherous  bog  engulfs  the  wheel. 

Nor  house  nor  tree  for  miles  are  nigh  ; 

And  though  the  pelting  storm  you  feel. 

Your  whole  eflfects  are  streived  around. 

Cast  on  the  black  and  yielding  ground. 

*  And  there  perhaps  for  hours  you  wait. 

Soaked  in  the  rain,  and  ankle  deep. 

To  mark  the  liglitcned  omnium's  fate. 

And  hail  it  issuing  from  the  deep : 

And  then  if  you  have  aught  that*s  dry. 

You’re  better  off  than  hapless  !• 

‘  Such,  tourists,  are  the  joys  we  boast, 

Without  the  light  champaign  to  cheer  ; 

Yet  we  can  pledge  a  blithsome  toast : 

The  mountain  streamlet  murmurs  near. 

And  bumpers  to  your  health  we  drink. 

And  only  ask — on  us  you’ll  think  ?  *  pp.  324-20. 
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Art.  IX.  .1  Guidf  frotn  the  Church  of  Home  to  the  Church  of 

Christ.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Gospl,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic. 

18mo,  pp.  384.  Price  Dublin,  1838. 

^PHIS  is  })rccisely  such  a  work  as  we  had  long  desired  to  see,  a 
^  mild,  tem|>erate,  argumentative,  faithful  ex}>osure  and  refu¬ 
tation  of  Irish  Romanism,  not  as  it  exists  in  the  tomes  of  Father 
Dens,  or  any  other  ]H)lemical  works,  but  as  it  is  embodied  in  the 
actual  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Irish  Priesthood  and  their 
votaries.  Since  the  publication  of  Scott's  Force  of  Truth,  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  work  more  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  conviction  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  accessible  to  evidence 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  volume  is  not  simply  an  au¬ 
thentic  testimony  borne  to  certain  facts,  or  an  attempt  to  confute 
certain  errors,  but  contains  ‘  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  Author’s 
‘  experience,  first,  as  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  next,  as  a  sceptic 
‘  in  that  communion,  then,  as  a  convert  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
‘  Protestantism,  but  not  renewed  in  heart,  and  finally  as  a  believer 
‘  in  Jesus.’  The  history  of  such  a  conversion  cannot  but  be 
highly  instructive.  The  first  stages  of  the  transition  are  the 
natural  result  of  awakened  inquiry ;  and  tliousands  of  thousands 
within  the  Romish  pale  have  advanced  to  the  half-way  house  of 
Infidelity,  and  there,  for  want  of  a  light  from  Heaven,  ignorant 
of  the  true  way,  and  disgusted  with  the  dreary  waste  of  pathless 
scepticism,  have  preferred  to  throw  themselves  back  into  the  arms 
of  superstition.  Others  have  had  the  courage  and  determination 
to  go  forward,  and  cross  the  frontier  of  Protestantism.  They 
have  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion  as 
based  upon  the  only  legitimate  and  safe  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  ;  or  have  been  led  to  recognise  its  su])eriority  as  a 
system  in  respect  to  its  social  and  political  influence.  But,  in 
changing  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  (3iurch  of  England, 
they  have  still  missed  the  straight  road  and  narrow  gate  which 
leads  into  the  C’hurch  of  Christ.  The  ])resent  volume  has  for 
its  object  to  shew  “  a  more  excellent  way  — ‘  to  trace  the  steps 
‘by  which’  the  Author,  ‘  with  hesitation  and  trembling,  won 
‘  his  intricate  way  through  the  gloomy  labyrinth  of  su|>er8tition — 

‘  to  describe  the  natural  and  facile  transition  from  Romanism  to 
‘  Infidelity, — to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  sceptic’s  heart, — and  to 
‘  state  the  arguments  by  which  he  was  finally. led  to  embrace 
‘  the  Protestant  faith,  and  trust  in  a  crucified  Saviour.’ 

The  volume  lays  open  the  errors  and  abominations  of  Irish 
Po|)cry  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  exposes  the  ‘  naketlness  of  the 
‘  land  ’  as  regards  the  character  of  much  that  l)ears  the  name  of 
Irish  Protestantism.  So  far  from  any  inducement  being  held  out 
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the  proselyte,  the  greatest  discouragements  are  thrown  in 
wav  of  a  conver.sion  to  the  Protestant  faith.  ‘  Strange  as  it  may 
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‘  appear'  says  the  Author,  ‘  Protestants,  with  few  exceptions, 

‘  treat  him  with  coldness  and  suspicion:  they  think  him  an  in- 
‘  truder  on  their  privileyesy  and  sometimes  openly  question  his 
‘  sincerity.' 

'  There  are  many  Protestants  leaning  so  strongly  to  the  Papal  creed, 
p)sseH.sing  minds  so  stupid,  and  hearts  so  selfish,  that  they  think  it 
iinpoHsible  for  such  a  man  to  die  in  the  new  faith,  or  to  adopt  it,  from 
any  other  hut  interested  motives.  They  measure  others  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  paint  from  the  vile  original  which  they  carry  in  their 
ow  n  bosoms.  Their  own  religion  is  a  worldly  s|)Ocnlation  ;  an  earthly 
mixture  of  covetousness  and  party  spirit ;  its  motives  are  drawn  from 
time,  and  not  from  eternity  :  its  practice  is  regulated,  not  by  the  Divine 
will,  but  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life.  What  conscience  can  have  to  do  with  a  man’s  creed,  they  are 
unable  to  comprehend.  Iteligion  is  with  them  an  heir-loom,  handed 
dow  n  with  their  title-deeds  from  generation  to  generation.  If  you 
want  to  discover  traces  of  its  influence,  you  must  be  referred  to  their 
pews  in  tlie  parish  church,  where,  in  all  pridiability,  you  will  find 
them  on  (’hristmas-day  and  Kaster-Sunday,  w'hen  they,  very  devoutly, 
tiike  the  Lord’s  supper  on  an  empty  stomach.  They  damn  Pope  and 
Ihipery  most  loyally,  and  are  very  obstre|H'rous  in  their  support  of 
penal  laws.  But,  liad  they  lived  at  the  period  of  the  Beformation, 
they  wtuild  have  fought  to  maintain  inviolate  the  prerogatives  of  his 
lIoliiK*ss.  They  idolize  the  name  of  Martin  Luther;  but,  had  that 
great  man  been  their  contemporary,  they  w’ould  have  denounced  him 
as  an  apostate,  and  sworn  that  he  had  learned  his  new'  doctrines  in 
secret  conferences  with  the  devil.  With  Protestantism  for  ever  on 
their  lips,  the  rankest  Popery  predominates  in  their  hearts.  “  They 
**  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous ;  and  say,  if  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we 
w'ould  not  hav'e  been  j)artakers  w  ith  them  in  the  bhmd  of  the  pro¬ 
phets.”  But  they  shew'  by  their  treatment  of  those  w’ho  w’alk  in  the 
f<H»tsteps  of  the  Reformers,  that  they  are  indeed  the  children  of  them 
that  killed  the  pr(>phets.’ 

From  this  class  of  Protestants,  the  convert  has  nothing  to  look 
for  hut  coldness  and  distrust ;  unless,  indeed,  he  can  conciliate 
their  favour,  by  echoing  their  ])arty  watchwords,  and  lending 
himself  to  Ik*  the  organ  of  their  virulent  political  animosity 
towanls  the  ]>arty  he  has  forsaken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
iufamy  attaching  to  a  desertion  of  the  national  faith,  presents  a 
still  more  formidable  discouragement.  This,  again  the  Author 
slates  his  conviction,  is  owing  greatly  to  the  secular  character 
which  the  Establishment  gives  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  has  arrayed  against  the  Protestant  Church,  ‘  not  only  the 
‘  religious  prejudices  of  a  superstitious,  hut  the  national  antipathy 
‘  and  vindictive  liostility  of  a  conquered  people.' 

*  The  man  w’ho  goes  over  to  Protestantism,  is  regard(*d  not  only  as 
.nn  apostate  from  bis  religion,  but  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Were  I 
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asked  what  ubslacle  1  felt  most  ditficulty  in  HQrmuunting,  in  the  public 
avowal  of  my  change  of  principles— what  objection  rose  up  with  most 
power  in  my  mind  —what  prejudice  was  most  tHiinfully  enidicated— 1 
would  answer  at  <mce,  those  which  arose  from  the  fact/that  I  was  for¬ 
saking  a  depressed,  in  order  to  join  an  ascendant  church  ;  that  1  was 
relinquishing  a  religion,  which  had  long  been  a  Imdge  of  inhimv,  and  a 
bar  to  political  preferment,  in  order  to  adopt  one,  in  whose  right  hand 
were  earthly  riches  and  worldly  honours,  and  in  her  left  the  blood¬ 
stained  instruments  of  death.  I  merely  state  the  impressions  which 
were  then  in  my  mind,  and  against  whicfi  all  sincere  inquirers  have  to 
struggle  in  adopting  the  course  which  I  adopted.  I  know  how  Homan 
Catholics  feel  on  this  subject ;  and  1  give  expression  to  their  feelings, 
not  to  record  my  approval  of  them,  but  to  show  that,  though  they 
are  natural,  and  may  be  in  some  measure  excused,  yet  they  are  foolisn 
and  pernicious,  and  should  therefore  be  strenuously  resisted.  And  I 
would  also  willingly  give  to  the  friends  of  truth  in  the  Kstablished 
Church  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  and  comj)etent  witness,  as  to  the 
real  source  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause  in  Ireland.'  pp.  119,  120. 

‘  Were  the  Church  of  England  not  the  Church  of  the  State, ^ 
the  Author  remarks,  ‘  her  converts  would  In?  vastly  more  nu- 
‘  merous  than  they  are.’  Speaking  of  his  own  feelings,  he  says, 

‘  1  shall  never  forget  the  night  when,'  (after  a  conversation  with 
a  friend  who  had  urged  the  wealth,  pride,  and  pageantry  of  the 
Established  Clergy  as  an  argument  against  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion,)  ‘  retiring  alone  to  my  room,  my  heart  was  torn  with  the 
^  most  conflicting  emotions. 

*  “  Would  to  God,**  I  cried,  “  that  the  Protestants  W’erc  {loor  and 
persecuted !  then  I  could  avow  my  principles  without  dishonour ;  1 
could  put  my  sincerity  to  the  test.  But  now,  though  1  expect  no 
earthly  advantage,  and  must  encounter  certain  misery  by  my  change  of 
creed,  yet  my  friends,  the  companions  of  my  youth,  the  partners  of  my 
joy  and  sorrows,  whose  suspicion  or  conteinjit  would  l)e  agony  to  my 
soul, — they  will  ascribe  to  my  conduct  the  basest  of  motives.  But.  it 
shall  not  be. — (And  here  I  cast  myself  on  my  knees  in  a  state  of  al¬ 
most  frenzied  excitement.)  It  shall  not  lie  so!  I  solemnly  vow  that 
I  never  will  stain  my  character  by  apostacy  !  N<i — rather  let  me  con¬ 
tinue  in  communion  with  a  fallen  church,  and  worship  my  Creator 
in  secret' 

Of  this  vow,  tlic  Author  soon  repented ;  and  though  he  was 
called  to  face  the  vulgar  slander,  he  declares  that  he  never  got 
any  thing  among  Protestants  which  he  did  not  earn  honestly. 

‘  With  much  trouble,’  he  says,  ‘  a  reverend  friend  obtained  for 
‘  me  a  poor  situation,  which  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish,  by 
*  an  anonymous  notice  which  threatened  my  life  if  I  did  not ; 
‘  and  this  notice  came  from  a  churchman  !’  Not  a  little  did  it 
cost  him  to  go  through  the  service  of  a  public  renunciation  of 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  a  proceeding  which  snb- 
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bcqueiit  experience  lias  led  liiin  to  ^leprecate  as  injudicious  and 
prejudicial. 


‘  One  of  iny  lunircHt  relatives  accused  ineof  hciii|;  actuated  hy  sinister 
motives,  and  sidlin;;  iny  soul  for  filthy  lucre.  Another  dinir  female 
friend,  whom  I  highly  esteemed  for  her  amiahle  qualities  and  her  un¬ 
feigned  piety,  told  me  plainly,  that  1  resemhled  Judas,  who  dipped  his 
hand  in  the  dish  with  his  Divine  Master,  and  then  basely  lietrayed  him. 
Another  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  prayed  as  1  advanced  to  the  church, 
that  (iod  might  strike  me  dead  before  such  a  deed  of  impiety  was 
consummated.  .  .  .  Though  my  views  of  the  Gosjud  were  still  indistinct, 
my  sjiirit  was  supported  by  the  consciousness  that  I  <\'as  doing  my  duty ; 
and  It  also  consoled  me  to  remember  that  the  Son  of  God  himself  was 
pursued  with  maliHlictions  to  the  Cross.’ 

After  bringing  the  bistoiy  of  bis  conversion  to  Protestantism 
to  this  ])oint,  tbe  Author  jnoceeds  to  explain  tbe  reasons  wbicb 
iiulncetl  biin  to  leave  tbe  C’bureb  of  Rome  ;  and  in  tbe  subsetpient 
cbapleis  will  be  found  a  very  clear  and  distinct  exposure  of  tbe 
erroneous  character  of  tbe  leading  Romish  tenets, — tbe  Sacrifice 
of  tin'  Mass,  Meritorious  Works,  Penance,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
tbe  Worsbij)  of  tbe  Virgin,  Purgatory,  'rransubstantiation,  and 
Image  Worship.  In  combating  tbe  arguments  adduced  by  tbe 
Komanists  in  defence  of  tlu'  last-mentioned  superstition,  tbe 
.Author  very  successfully  turns  against  tbe  Cliurch  of  Rome  her 
own  wcajxms. 


‘  Once  mure,  we  are  told  that  (jod  himself  ordered  the  religious  use 
of  images  to  his  own  })eculiar  people,  ami  expressly  c«nnmanded  Moses 
to  make  certain  representations  for  this  purpose.  Vhis  is  an  appeal  to 
the  law  and  the  testin.ony,  and  such  apju'als  deserve  our  serious  atten¬ 
tion  Tw(»  instances  are  produceil :  — I’irst,  ICxod.  ‘‘  where  IMoses 
is  ctnnmanded  ti>  make  two  chernbims  of  beaten  gold,  and  place  them 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  im‘rcy-seal,  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  the 
verv  sanctuary.”  'fhe  t»ther  is  Xum.  21,  where  Moses,  by  the  divine 
antluxity,  nnule  a  serpent  of  brass. 

*  Now  us  to  the  cherubim,  it  is  very  true,  as  the  writer  above  quoted 
remarks,  that  they  were  placed  in  the  “  very  sanctuary,”  or  rather  in 
the  “  holy  of  Indies.”  Rut  this  circumstance,  on  which  he  seems 
anxious  to  lay  stress,  is  fatal  to  his  argument.  For  these  figures, 
whatever  they  were  intended  to  represent,  were  never  seen  by  the 
fKitpie,  They  never  I>owed  down  before  them,  nor  paid  them  any 
honour  or  venerati(»u.  Not  even  the  Priests  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
iH'huldiug  these  mysteritnis  images,  but  the  High  Priest  alone,  and 
that  only  once  a  year  !  If  one  id*  the  people  had  dared  to  intrude  into 
the  most  holy  place,  in  order  to  bow  down  and  venerate  those  images, 
instead  of  thereby  enkindling  his  devotion,  he  would  have  enkindled 
the  anger  of  Him  “that  dwellidb  Indween  tbe  cherubim,”  and  met  the 
diH»m  of  l.^zrah,  who  perished  for  touching  the  ark  of  God. 

•  What  now  iH'Couies  of  the  argument  drawn  from  this  passage  ^ 
What  l>oaring  has  it  on  the  question  at  issue  ?  Not  the  slightest  !  >Ve 
shall  siv  whether  the  ease  of  the  serpent  Im'  more  in  pi>int.  The  camp 
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i>{  Israel  was  infested  with  fiery  serpents,  by  which  many  of  the  people 
were  bitten.  This  was  emblematic  of  the  destructive  infiucnce  of  wn, 
which  the  old  serjK'nt,  the  devil,  has  instilled  into  the  heart  of  man. 
Moses,  according  to  the  divine  command,  made  a  ser|)eut  of  brass,  on 
which,  when  elevated  on  a  pole,  the  people  were  directed  to  hiok,  that 
their  wounds  niij^ht  Ik?  healed.  This  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  for, 

**  as  M  uses  lifted  up  the  scrfient  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  ^lan  be  lifted  up  ;  that  wluKsoever  Iwlieveth  in  him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlastin*;  life,*’  John  iii.  14,  15.  Would,  my  dear  Friend, 
that  our  countrymen  rightly  understiKMl,  and  truly  lielieved  this  one 
paissage  !  What  strongholds  of  error  it  would  demolish  I  What  delu¬ 
sions  it  would  dissipate  !  IIow  it  would  cleanse  the  haunts  of  guilt, 
and  cheer  the  habitations  of  wretchedness!  Before  the  benign  and 
humanizing  infiuence  of  this  single  truth,  when  received  into  the  heart, 
the  kindred  demons.  Bigotry  and  Discord,  would  fly  bjick  to  their 
primeval  ab<Mle,  driven  by  the  light  and  love  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
arena  of  social  life,  and  the  banquet  of  human  bhM)d.  Ireland  would 
then  be  converted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Her  wilderness  and 
solitary  places  would  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  her  condition 
would  be ns  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth!”  But  alas,  the 
Christian’s  prayer  and  the  patriot’s  hoj>e  may  not  yet  be  realised ! 
This,  however  is  a  digression. 

*  The  questi(*n  is,  were  the  people  encouraged  to  pay  to  this  brazen 
serpent  a  certain  kind  of  religious  veneration?  That  they  did  so  in 
the  course  of  time,  1  admit.  But  was  their  conduct  in  this  rcs])ect 
criminal  or  praiseworthy  ?  Happily  this  question  can  be  answered  to 
the  confusion  of  all  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  stupid  worship 
of  images.  Hezekiah  receives  the  highest  praise  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  us  a  gmal  reforming  king,  who  acted  in  all  things  according  to 
the  Divine  will.  Of  him  we  read,  that  “  he  removed  the  high  places, 
and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made ;  for  unto  those  days  the  children 
of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it :  and  he  called  it  Nehushtam  ;  ”  that  is, 
a  piece  (if  brass. — 2  Kings,,  xviii.  4. 

‘  What  an  instructive  lesson  does  the  history  of  this  piece  of  brass 
afford  us  ?  See  the  melancholy  effect  of  will-worship— of  departing 
from  the  law,  even  where  some  plausible  a|K)logy  might  l)e  made. 
What  a  monstrous  bro<Kl  of  idolatrous  practices  grew  up  round  the 
piece  of  brass  thus  superstitiously  venerated  !  Thus  was  it  found 
necessary  that  the  serpent  should  be  broken  in  pieces,  type  of  Christ 
though  it  was,  because  the  people  converted  it  into  an  imd.  Would 
that  some  Hezekiah  would  rise  ui)  in  Ireland  to  purge  your  sanctuary, 
to  destroy  your  images,  and  break  in  pieces  your  crucifixes !  But  let 
us  wait  with  patience  ;  and  ere  many  years  elapse,  education  and  tlie 
Gospel  will  accomplish  the  work.*  pp.  295 — 298. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  Author  adverts  to  the  favourite 
argument  against  Protestantism,  drawn  from  the  alleged  variety 
of  sects. 

*  Some  years  ago.  Dr.  JNPHalc  rifled  Bossuet,  and  ransacked  our 
theological  dictionaries,  and  then  taxed  his  own  ingenuity  to  the  ut- 
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inoMt  to  multiply  anil  mustor  these  varieties  in  the  most  im|HHiiii^ 
inuiiiier  iK-’fore  the  public.  This  ileelumatory  writer  (who  is  rather  tini 
much  luiiiltnl  for  the  lK*auty  his  style)  recently  made  a  siH.'t'ch, 
which  you  have  doubtless  read,  in  which  he  glorifies  himself  as  an  in- 
com(>arahlv  profound  reader,  and  intimates  that  he  has  beiui  diving 
into  the  ]>liosphort*scent  gulf  of  the  dark  ages.  I  am  afniid  that  he 
draws  up  a  great  de-al  that  he  would  not  wish  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  he¬ 
retic.  But  has  he  never,  in  his  resi‘arches,  met  with  varieties  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline  in  his  church,  wliich  boasts  so  loudly  of  her  unity? 
Fjet  him  pull  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye,  laTore  he  attempts  to  draw 
the  mote  out  of  ours.  Are  there  not  schisms  in  the  Church  of  Home? 
Do  not  some  contend  that  the  Pope  enjoys  only  a  primacy  ;  others 
that  he  is  infallible  ?  Do  not  some  claim  infallibility  for  a  general 
council,  and  others  limit  this  prerogative  tt»  the  Pope  and  Council 
conjointly?  Is  it  ascertained  what  constitutes  a  (’ouncil  general? 
Is  not  the  church  divided  into  predestinarians  and  advocates  of  free¬ 
will  ?  Is  it  not  divided  on  the  question  of  exclusive  salvation?  and 
on  the  qui*stion  of  persecution  ?  and  on  the  ih)ctrine  of  penance — some 
Indding,  with  Archbishop  Penelon,  that  our  sorrow  for  sin  must  be 
disinterested,  springing  solely  from  a  regard  to  the  glory  of  (lod, 
while  tlie  majority  contend  tliat  attrition,  a  mere  selHsh  regret  for  sin 
bi'ciusi*  <»f  tlie  suffering  which  follows  it,  is  all  that  the  sacrament  re¬ 
quires.  While  the  Jesuits  hold  the  abominable  doctrine  that  the  sa¬ 
craments  themsidves,  by  a  pliysical  energy,  remove  sin  from  the  soul 
without  any  depcudence  whatever  on  the  state  of  the  feelings.  To 
the  Jesuits  Udoiig  the  hmnnir  of  reconciling  the  practice  of  religion 
with  the  habit  of  vice!  .It  is  true,  that  since  tlie  Council  of  Trent, 
they  have  lalHUired  to  siqipress  any  open  dissent  from  its  dogmas. 
But  let  Dr.  APllale  dip  a  little  more  deiqdy  into  ecclesiastical  history  ; 
let  him  read  Mosheim,  or  if  he  objtH!t  to  this  able  and  honest  writer  as 
a  Protestant,  let  him  consult  his  own  Fleury  or  Du  Pin,  or  let  him 
turn  over  the  f(dii»s  of  Lablauis,  the  Jesuit  historian  of  the  councils, 
and  he  will  rtnd  such  variety  of  ihK’trine — such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
opinions,  of  extravagance  and  absurdity,  issuing  fnnn  the  teeming 
Womb  of  infallibility,  that  when  compared  with  the  Protestant  varia¬ 
tions,  it  will  ap|HUir  as  a  mountain  to  a  mole  hill.  Besides,  there  is  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  a  great  variety  in  point  of  discipline.  Each 
order  has  its  si'parate  c<mU*.  The  Dominican,  Franciscan,  C'apuchin, 
Jesuit,  \'C.,  have  each  its  s>*stem  of  rules  or  laws ;  so  that  what  is  sin 
in  one  is  not  sin  in  another.  The  progeny  of  the  Pojh?  is  diverse  and 
motley  as  the  armies  which  Xerxes  led  over  the  Hellespont.  Each  of 
the  monastic  trilies  wears  a  garb,  speaks  a  language,  and  ranks  under  a 
iNinner  of  its  own.  Cnlike  the  Protestants,  every  name  implies  a 
jwculiar  system  and  a  distinct  standard  of  morality. 

‘  We  are  not  so  findish  as  to  think  that  a  jierfect  uniformity  of 
opinion  is  attainable.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  unity  in  our  churches 
on  all  essential  points  that  is  really  astonishing.  If  you  compare  the 
various  confessions  and  crei'ds  drawn  up  at  the  reformation  in  different 
countries,  you  will  lind  that,  in  matters  of  faith,  they  all  speak  the 
same  thing.”  There  may  be  slight  variations  in  the  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion,  but  the  meaning  is  substantially  the  same  in  all.  They  agree  in 
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thoir  views  of  the  Trinity,  the  ilepnivity  of  human  nature,  the  atone¬ 
ment,  justification  by  fiiith  ahme,  the  rejttmerating  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  And 
the  doctrines  they  taught  we  still  believe,  because  we  find  them  in  the 
word  of  (iml.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  dilferent  forms  of  church  go¬ 
vernment  prevailing  amongst  us.  But  though  these,  unhappily,  hare 
been  made  a  ground  of  external  sepanition  l)etwe4‘n  Christians,  vet  they 
are  not  deenunl  essential,  nor  do  they  prevent  our  mutual  confidence 
and  Christian  fellowship. 

‘  You  must,  my  dear  Friend,  make  large  deduction  from  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  your  writers  on  this  subject.  SupjH>se  our  enemies  are 
able  to  enumerate  fifty  names  applied  since  the  Reformation  to  Pro¬ 
testant  sects.  From  this  numlxT  you  must  subtract  alioiit  thirty,  os 
mere  syiionymes,  different  appellations,  describing  societies  holding 
the  same  faith  and  disci])line.  Of  the  remainder,  take  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  for  those  mushriNan  sects — thiise  ephemeral  productions  of  fa¬ 
naticism — which  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  live  their  little  day,  and 
]>erish.  These  are,  for  the  nn»st  part,  different  manifestations  of  some 
exphnled  dogma,  appearing  in  the  church  at  distant  intervals — a  pe¬ 
riodical  resuscitation  of  some  fanatical  tenet,  silently  entombed  by  a 
by-gone  generation  ;  the  name  alone  survives.  The  Church  of  Home, 
which  never  comprehended  more  than  one-fourth  of  C'hristendom,  has 
given  birth  to  a  greater  number  of  these  monstrocities  than  all  other 
churches  ])ut  together.  'I'he  formidable  number  of  denominations  is 
now  brought  down  to  the  following: — Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  MetluHlists,  Moravians,  and  Quakers. 

‘  The  Moravians  are  Episcopalians  ;  so,  also,  are  the  majority  of  the 
Methodists;  and  the  Baptists  are  Inde|)endents,  differing  with  their 
brethren  of  that  denomination  oidy  in  the  mode  and  subjects  of  bajv- 
tism.  Thus,  then,  the  denominations,  which  comprehend  the  great 
bmly  of  ortlnnlox  Protestants  throughout  the  world,  are  tlm*e — the 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Independent,  or  Congregational. 
Between  these  there  is  a  clearly  defined  difference  on  the  non-essential 
matter  of  church-government  or  discipline.  In  the  first,  the  govern¬ 
ing  authority  rests  with  the  bishops  ;  in  the  second,  with  the  assembly  of 
elders  ;  in  the  last,  with  the  particular  church  or  congregation.  These 
three  liodies  are,  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  both  in  Eum|H»  and 
America,  verging  closer  to  one  another  every  year.  The  constitution 
of  a  C'hristian  church,  and  the  principles  of  religious  lilierty,  and  the 
terms  of  communion,  are  becoming  daily  better  underst(NNl  by  all 
parties  ;  and  were  it  not  for  political  causes,  I  believe  the  walls  of 
separation  lietween  orthmlox  Christians  would  soon  be  totally  levelled. 
The  doctrines  of  these  three  great  sections  of  Reformed  Christianity 
are  the  sjime.  You  will  find  them  in  a  small  work,  entitled  “Scrip¬ 
tural  Unity  of  Protestant  Churches,"  recently  published  by  R4)bert8on 
and  Co.,  Dublin.  The  F^piscopalian  faith  is  contained  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  Presbyterian  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
the  Congregational  in  the  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Church  Order, 
published  by  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
These  three’Confessions  of  Faith  are,  on  doctrinal  piints,  in  perfect 
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hiirinoiiy.  'I’hry  contain  tin*  princmh's  wliich  have  lM*i‘n  explained  and 
defended  in  the  preceding  paj^es.  \Ve  all  helieve  the  s;iine  truths,  ainl 
walk  hy  the  same  law  ;  are  conscious  of  the  s;une  experience,  and  in¬ 
spired  liy  the  same  ho|H*s.  Wc  are  redeemed  hv  the  same  hhM»d, 
jnstitietl  !>y  the  sjime  faith,  rej^enerated  hv  the  same  Spirit,  impelled 
hy  the  same  motives,  and  hsiking  forwanl  to  the  same  iidieritance  in 
heaven.  We  In'lieve  that  nil  that  are  influenced  hy  these  ])rinciples 
are  mendH*rs  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  whatever  sect  <»r  relij^ioii  ihev 
may  Ik*  found.'  pp.  3(11  -371* 

As  the  Autliur  has  not  thoui^ht  ])ropor  to  affix  his  name  to  this 
volume,  wc  forbear  to  disclose  it  ;  hut  we  have  obtained,  in  answer 
to  our  impiiries,  the  most  satisfaet(»ry  testimony  to  his  exem¬ 
plary  character  and  usefulness  as  ‘  a  minister  of  the  (ios]H'l.' 
The  work  is  free  from  all  sectarianism,  and  deserves,  therefore,  to 
lie  kindly  received  by  all  denominations  of  Protestants. 
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Shortlv  will  he  published,  in  One  X'olnnu*  l*2mo.  of  about  oOO 
paires,  cloth,  The  Cnion  of  Church  and  State  anti-scriptural  and 
indefensible,  includin'^  a  particular  I'eview  of  ('hancellur  Dealtrv’s 
Sermon,  ami  of  Archdeacon  Hoare’s  ('har»re  in  ])cfenc»*  of  the  ('hurch 
of  Knjjland ;  and  exhihitinj;  everv  matt*rial  Argument  hitherto  ad¬ 
vanced  for  and  a;xainst  ])olitical  Kstahlishments  of  Christianitv.  Bv 
the  l\ev.  W.  Th«»rn,  Winchester. 

ICarly  in  August  will  appear,  the  First  Number  of  The  Naturalist, 
illustrative  of  the  .\nimal,  \’ei:et.ihle,  and  Mineral  Kinploins  (to  he 
e<mtinued  monthly)  with  hi«xhly-finishi*d  coloured  I'.njjiavings  and 
WtH>d  tbits.  Conducted  hy  H.  Maund,  F.L.S.,  assisted  hy  several 
eminent  Sciontitic  Men. 
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ji'RivrRi  nFKrK.  logisl’s  T'ext  Itiwk  ;  bein^  Hevirvr*  ot 

In  Svo,  H.«.  tv/.  An  Analysis  of  the  Civil  ()rnithoK»4;ical  Works,  ptit.lislt^  from  a.i>. 

Ijiw,  in  which  a  comparison  is  nccasionnllv  •b'JS  to  the  present  day  ;  with  an  .App«Mi- 

madcbetwtvn  the  R.mian  Laws  and  those  diseussin^r  various  Topics  of  Intereit 

of  England;  by  the  late  Bishop  llallifax.  oornurit'il  with  Ornithology, 

A  Now  Kditien,  with  Alterations  and  Ad¬ 
ditions.  Pv  .lames  William  Oeldarl,  LKO.  poktry. 

the  Ktng*.s  Professor  of  the  Civil  Kiw  in  I"  Foolscap  Svo,  Hs.  iid  The  Rrli- 
ihe  Fnivwsitv  of  Cambridge.  q"a*‘y  ;  by  IVrnard  and  Lury  Itarthn  ; 

with  an  Introductory  Ap{>eal  for  Poetry 

KATIIRAI.  HISTORY. 

In  F*v>lRcap  Hm,  7s.  British  S<ing 
Birds;  twing  Popular  tleacrijaions  and  tiikouxjy. 

Aixwdotrs  o<  the  Hritisii  Choristers  of  the  Four  Discourses  on  ReiM'ntiiMf*,  Byilio 

tJrovcs.  Bv  Neville  Wood,  F.sq.  Als4i  Rev.  Thomas  Aingrr,  M.A.,  Assiettm 
bv  the  sRme  Ambor,  ♦».  6d„  'Die  Omitho-  Minister  of  St.  Mary’s,  Groensieh.  ■#«.  tb/. 


